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The Church and Liberal Catholicism. 


—_—_»——— 


To the Joint Letter of the Bishops of England on Liberal 
Catholicism, of the 29th December last, there has now been added 
a Letter of the Pope to the Bishops, dated 11th February, Igor, 
fully approving of all that they had written. This is evidence 
enough even for a seventeenth century Gallican that, to the mind 
of the Catholic Church, some highly objectionable content lurks 
under the appellation of Liberal Catholicism. It is impossible to 
define a Liberal Catholic as you define a mathematical figure, a 
trapezium or a rhomboid. Nor can one quarrel with either of 
the two elements that make up the combination, or with the 
combination in itself. To be liberal in the sense of “ progressive” 
is an excellent thing. The Catholic Church is a progressive, 
not a stationary society. Every organism that lives, progresses. 
It adapts itself to its environment, as the human constitution to 
summer and winter; at the same time it overcomes the 
environment, bending it to its own vital purpose, or else it dies. 
There is a true sense in which from age to age the Church must 
adapt itself to the age, becoming a// things to all. It has lived in 
the midst of absolutism, it now lives surrounded by democracy. 
It has lived among barbarians, among the illiterate, the 
unscientific, the unhistorical, the uncritical, the uncultured ; it 
lives now at a time when not every one is cultured, but every 
one can read and will read, and when science, history, and 
criticism have attained a maturity compared with which the 
average medieval thought was but childishness. For any man 
who will keep his eyes open to these facts, and who still believes 
in the Catholic Church as the true saviour of society, this makes 
a most interesting situation, a situation of hope and fear, of 
alertness of mind, of keen scanning of our spiritual rulers, as the 
passenger watches the captain’s face in a storm, not that he 
wishes to take command of the ship, not that he is not prepared 
to obey, but he devoutly prays Heaven that the captain may 
prove equal to the occasion. It is true that, as a whole, the 
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Church cannot founder and be lost, but her rulers and people 
may lose golden opportunities, she may be almost water- 
logged, she may be humiliated, crippled, cut down. With 
thoughts like these we enter on the twentieth century, as on 
a time of extraordinary danger as well as of extraordinary 
promise. 

There is that which the Church must always keep, gradually 
unfolded but not vitally changed: her dogmas, eg., that of 
eternal punishment; her sacraments; her essential discipline, 
eg., the Christ-ordained subjection of every human creature to 
the Roman Pontiff. There is much that the Church can change, 
if she will, ¢g., clerical immunities and the scheme of clerical 
education. She.can change and she can keep; she alone can 
change by right, for she is mistress. As the eyes of the 
handmaid are on the hands of her mistress, so are our eyes on 
the hands of the Church in these matters of possible alteration, 
alteration and adaptation which it may seem to us is called for 
by the changed circumstances of the hour. Then it is for us to 
think and to pray, and not only to think, but to make sure of 
our facts ; and not only to pray, but to lay the facts before our 
ecclesiastical superiors. There is ample room in the Catholic 
Church for loyal and respectful representation of a policy of 
improvement, and for discussion of such policy among equals,'— 
so long as it is remembered that those in authority must finally 
decide: otherwise we shall have a House of Commons super- 
seding the Commander-in-Chief and paralysing the army. 
To be solicitous and prayerful, to collect information, to 
memorialise the proper authorities, all to the end that Church 
authority may understand the age and the race and local 
peculiarities, and understanding may command them and make 
Christ’s way victorious in their midst, this is not to be a Liberal 
Catholic in any objectionable sense of the term; it is the 
behaviour of a Christian man of education and leisure, who 
besides gas and sewage and “ party” will think of the Kingdom 
of God. Still even an intelligent and well-meaning adviser, 
while he supposes his superior liable to ignorance or unwisdom, 
should not forget his own liabilities in the same matter. 


1 I doubt if the non-Catholic and even non-Christian readers of our general 
newspapers and periodicals are quite the ‘‘ equals” of the Catholic layman in his 
ecclesiastical position, and quite fit to sit in council with him, still less to be the 
judges to which he should appeal. Surely, they have not at heart the advancement 
of the Catholic Church, 
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I believe therefore that excellent men in the past, men on 
whom papal and episcopal censure would nowise light, have 
borne the title of Liberal Catholics. We have often to tell our 
fellow-Catholics on the Continent that “ Liberal ” does not mean 
in England what it means in Italy or Belgium. To the word 
“ Liberal” as the name of a great political party amongst us, 
there is of course not the slightest stigma attaching. But in the 
ecclesiastical sense evil associations have gathered about the 
word even in England. It is a label which the just can no 
longer hang about their necks without being confounded with 
others, who are not exactly just, who are not all that a Catholic 
should be. “Liberal Catholic” has fared like the term 
“Reformer.” For a hundred years or more before the 
“ Reformation,” Reform was the watchword in the Church : half 
the labour of the Council of Trent is entitled De Reformatione. 
Yet for obvious reasons a Catholic in Edward VI.’s time would 
not write himself down a “Reformer:” and reasons are 
becoming obvious why one should not entitle oneself a “ Liberal 
Catholic” in the days of King Edward VII. One such reason 
is that it would look like defying the recent Episcopal Letter, 
and the Papal Letter confirmatory of the same. 

I proceed to speak of Liberal Catholicism in the bad sense 
of the term, of the thing that Pope and Bishops reprobate. I 
find these three gravamina against it: it is worldly, it is 
premature, it is disobedient. To deny the next world is to cease 
to be a Christian. But one is not cast out of ecclesiastical 
communion for taking a preponderant interest in this world rather 
than in the next. Theoretically, one might be able to hang 
impartially over both worlds, like a stick suspended horizontally 
by its centre of gravity. But the thing is never done. A man’s 
heart and preponderant affection is in the one world or the 
other. His treasure is laid up here or in the hereafter ; he does 
not serve two masters. Thinking the matter over, it had struck 
me that the type of a Liberal Catholic was to be found in that 
Demas, whom St. Paul mentions as having left him and gone to 
Thessalonica, having loved, or rather, having set up his rest in the 
present world (ayarnaas tov viv aid@va).! On opening the Papal 
Letter I read : “ The evils which you deplore, and which you warn 
right-minded Catholics to shun, have generally their origin in an 
excessive spirit of worldliness” (mundani plus nimtio valuere 
spivitus). The Liberal Catholic would like to see the Church a 

1 2 Tim. iv. 9. 
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popular and prosperous body, going for the most part with the 
stream of current speculation and human passion, not against it ; 
reproving mildly at times on ethical and utilitarian rather than 
on religious grounds ; hiding away the supernatural except for 
emotional purposes, but not using it as an instrument of control ; 
not teaching, but discussing; cheapening heaven, well-nigh 
abolishing hell ; taking away all fear of divine judgments ; and, 
while not denying miracles, relegating them to the extremest 
province of Christ’s Kingdom, as things uncanny, barely 
admissible, little if at all raised above the natural order, rare, 
insignificant, offensive to cultured understandings, and the fewer 
of them, the better. Such a Church would not be a fertile field 
of martyrs. 

The Liberal Catholic himself, though expecting some day to 
be carried to his grave to the sound of the chant, suscipiant 
te martyres, is not of the stuff that martyrs are made of. He is 
eternally compromising, rearranging, adjusting, accommodating, 
giving away the properties of faith. Confront him with a 
Henry Tudor, and he would plunge into schism, as so many 
temporising churchmen did in 1534. For him the opposition of 
Church and world has vanished, as philosophers say, “in a 
higher unity.” You are of this world, lam not of this world, 
points, he thinks, an antithesis which should no longer hold. 
Anti-Christian books are his favourite reading, in anti-Catholic 
society he moves with grace. “He reckons nothing of what 
may be called the greatest punishment of all misconduct, that 
is, the becoming like to evil men, and in process of that likeness 
flying from good men and good conversation, quite cutting 
oneself off. from all such company, and attaching oneself to 
men of another sort, captivated by their talk ; and, in con- 
sequence of that attachment, falling under the necessity of 
making and receiving such impressions as such men usually 
make upon and receive from one another by the things that they 
say and the manner that they behave.” The Liberal Catholic 
for whom this papal and episcopal censure is intended, if he 
will look into his soul in a reflective hour, will find himself 
thoroughly worldly. He does not seek first the kingdom of God 
and his justice.* He does not look forward to death as to a 
going home, but as to a hard necessity. To him, going to 
heaven is like going to the workhouse, an alternative to some- 
thing worse, when the rest of the cards are played out; and he 

1 St. John viii. 23. Plato, Laws, v. 728 B. 3 St. Matt. vi. 33. 
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little loves the company which he knows he shall find there. 
Worldliness is the root of his Liberalism. Worldliness is not 
a principle of sacrifice, nor is Liberalism generosity. As the 
Bishops say, he is “liberal indeed,—with the rights and property 
of another,—with the sacred prerogatives of Christ and His 
Church.” 

In reading the lucubrations of Liberal Catholics I have 
thought of some words that come in Terence: Nec nzhil est, 
nec omnia, que iste dicet: “what he says is not nothing, but it is 
not everything.” The error lies in making one point into the 
whole case. Action, to be wise action, must be taken upon the 
whole case. Here the theorists are out; they drop relevant 
circumstances. Till these circumstances are met or removed, 
what they propose, however well reasoned, cannot be carried 
out. That is why every government, secular and ecclesiastical 
alike, lags behind its critics. Slight differences make great 
divisions among men. The differences are slight in speculation, 
but they yawn in wide chasms for the matter of practice, and 
men stand arrayed against one another on this side and on 
that of an abyss. The speculation may have been almost right ; 
or, if very wrong, it still contained a certain element of truth: 
but the action taken upon it,—or the outcry raised because 
action was not taken,—was hasty, ill-considered, premature, 
because it neglected and flouted some other aspect of the 
question. This note of prematureness, which I find in Liberal 
Catholicism, is, I think, brought out by the following passage 
from Newman. 


The doctrines even of the heretical bodies are indices and anticipa- 
tions of the mind of the Church. As the first step to settling a 
question of doctrine is to raise and debate it, so heresies in every age 
may be taken as the measure of the existing state of thought in the 
Church, and of the movement of her theology; they determine in 
what way the current is setting, and the rate at which it flows. . 
Not in one principle or doctrine only, but in its whole system, Mon- 
tanism is a remarkable anticipation or presage of developments which 
soon began to show themselves in the Church, though they were not 
perfected for centuries after. Its rigid maintenance of the original 
Creed, yet its admission of a development, at least in the ritual, has 
been . . . instanced in the person of Tertullian. Equally Catholic in 
their principle, whether in fact or in anticipation, were most of the 
other peculiarities of Montanism: its rigorous fasts, its visions, its 
commendation of celibacy and martyrdom, its contempt of temporal 
goods, its penitential discipline, and its maintenance of a centre of 
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unity. The doctrinal determinations and the ecclesiastical usages of the 
middle ages are the true fulfilment of its self-willed and abortive 
attempts at precipitating the growth of the Church. ... These are 
specimens of the raw material, as it may be called, which, whether as 
found in individual Fathers within the pale of the Church, or in 
heretics external to it, she had the power, by means of the continuity 
and firmness of her principles, to convert to her own uses. She alone 
has succeeded in thus rejecting evil without sacrificing the good, and 
in holding together in one things which in all other schools are 
incompatible. . . . Though ascetics existed from the beginning, the 
notion of a religion higher than the Christianity of the many was 
first prominently brought forward by the Gnostics, Montanists, 
Novatians, and Manichees. And while the prophets of the Mon- 
tanists prefigure the Church’s Doctors, and their professed inspiration 
her infallibility, and their revelations her developments, and the 
heresiarch himself is the unsightly anticipation of St. Francis, in 
Novatian again we discern the aspiration of nature after such creations 
of grace as St. Benedict and St. Bruno. And so the effort of Sabellius 
to complete the enunciation of the mystery of the Ever-blessed 
Trinity failed: it became a heresy; the course of thought could not 
be forced ;—at length it was realized in the true Unitarianism of 
St. Augustine. 

I gather from this passage that while there were good points 
in Montanism, Gnosticism, Novatianism, Manicheeism, the 
efforts of the supporters of these heretical systems were violent 
and premature: they aimed at “precipitating the growth of 
the Church,” at “constraining grace,” at “forcing the course of 
thought,” which could not be-done: but all their good points 
the Catholic Church was led by the Holy Ghost in due time to 
take up and to realise within herself. Liberal Catholics are not 
heretics: but there is a lesson for them in these “abortive 
attempts” of early heresy, indeed of all heresy, notably of 
Lutheranism. The Liberal Catholic fancies himself in posses- 
sion of a stock of fine ideas, which he would fain press upon 
the Church. Some of his ideas, I dare say, are good: many of 
them are worthless. Let him trust the Holy Ghost, whose 
action is to discern the precious from the vile, and to effect all 
good things in season. To the Liberal Catholic, the Holy 
Ghost is as though the Gift of Pentecost had never been given. 
He would like the Church to dance attendance upon an 
impulsive and erratic public opinion, and, instead of advancing 
with the majesty of a Queen, to be hurried and haled hither 
and thither in captivity to the gentlemen of the Press. 


' Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, ch. viii. § 1. 
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But I can imagine a Liberal Catholic taking up his parable 
from Newman in this way: “If it had not been for the 
Gnostics, there would have been no Christian intellectualism : if 
it had not been for Sabellius, there would have been no exact 
theology of the Trinity: no Luther, then no reforming Council 
of Trent: does not this show a majori ad minus that unless some 
Catholic laymen kick over the traces, and use language in itself 
regrettable, ecclesiastical authority will never wake out of its 
torpor, and make those changes which the age requires, or 
withhold those prohibitions which the temper of the age renders 
unsuitable? Did not a great English statesman of the last 
generation tell the Irish something about ringing the chapel-bell, 
which they interpreted to mean creating a disturbance even 
with some infringement of law in order to get their rights? Is 
not this what we Liberal Catholics are doing, ringing the 
chapel-bell to save the Church?” I have drawn out this reply 
boldly and plainly, because I think it represents the centre and 
strength of the Liberal Catholic position. To all which allega- 
tion I would simply reply that you must not do evil that good 
may come of it. Luther was not justified before God by his 
having given occasion to the decrees of Trent. The overflowing 
goodness of God continually draws good out of evil: neverthe- 
less, He punishes the evil-doer. He punished the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, whom He had employed for the purification of 
His people Israel. Woe to the Assyrian, the rod and staff of 
my anger. Then again, unconstitutional action,—and Liberal 
Catholicism is against the constitution of the Catholic Church, 
—is always a wasteful way of doing good. The balance of 
good and harm resulting is at best uncertain. That little 
speech about the chapel-bell will not go down to history as the 
wisest of Mr. Gladstone’s utterances. Fénélon, with his 
obedience, did much for the Church: but what good came of 
de Lamennais after all? It is written of the meek that they 
shall possess the land. Meekness is not spiritlessness, not 
apathy, still less is it a sulky inactivity. The meek and tract- 
able Catholic may yet be a very lion, the voice of his roaring 
heard on the mountains of Israel: witness his voice whom I 
have just quoted. 

But this is assuming that the Liberal Catholic does wrong 
and is disobedient. I should be loth to accuse any one of 
formal disobedience. We naturally take the government of our 


1 Tsaias x. 5—12. 
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country and our own age for a type and test to try other 
governments by. It is a national prejudice, an “idol of the 
den.” Thus there is nothing surprising in an Englishman 
expecting Church government to be formed on the lines of 
the modern British Constitution. But the Pope and the Bishops 
now teach us that the government of the Catholic Church has 
been laid down by our Saviour and His Holy Spirit on quite 
other lines. Church government is monarchical and aristocratic. 
Church authority comes not from the people ; it stands on the 
positive institution of Jesus Christ. The Pope and the Bishops 
represent Christ : they, above all other mortals, bear the place 
of the Word Incarnate still ruling on earth. 

The Joint Pastoral of our Bishops proceeds upon this 
ground. Writing to them in approval, the Holy Father says : 
“Without exaggerating the danger, . . . your Letter, based on 
the teaching-and precepts of the Church, contains nothing but 
the truth.” It will be difficult henceforth for any educated 
English Catholic to walk in the ways and advocate the notions 
of Liberal Catholicism without formal grave disobedience. A 
Catholic is a Catholic to obey. Obedience interior and exterior, 
in religious matters, is the breath of his nostrils. By his accept- 
ance of spiritual authority, more than by the matters which he 
believes, he differs from every other religious denomination 
in the country. To renounce the principle of authority, to 
withdraw from the obedience of faith, is to renounce Catholicism. 
The mere fact of a man’s having diligently got together a body 
of religious truth, and accepting it as one accepts a system of 
philosophy, because it appears to him reasonable, does not 
make him an orthodox Catholic. He must further believe on 
authority, on the word of God transmitted to him by the 
Church, and to that authority he must submit absolutely for all 
the things of God that it bids him believe in God’s name. We 
can receive no convert—certainly, as the Bishops say, we should 
not receive one—who cannot bring his mind to this pitch of 
submission. Their Lordships put the point thus: 


If individuals had the right, in virtue of their own private reason or 
opinions, to withhold the “religious assent” demanded of them in 
virtue of “ religious obedience,” their assent would never be “ religious,” 
for it cannot be religious assent unless based upon the principle of 
obedience to a religious authority. Unless so based, conformity of 
mind with the mind of the Church would simply be the result 
of private judgment and a mere coincidence. Conformity of this 
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kind might even cover doctrines which the Church teaches as Articles 
of Faith; and may be found in persons who have never entered the 
Church. Indeed, such accidental conformity is compatible with a 
total absence of all faith. Such assent would then stand on no higher 
ground than that of a coincidence of private opinion with the belief of 
the Church.! 


What is here called “religious assent” is wider than the 
strict assent of faith. It includes the inward as well as the 
outward acceptance of those condemnations which the Holy 
See passes upon doctrines by entitling them “erroneous,” or 
“scandalous,” or “temerarious ;” also the acceptance of the 
decrees of the Roman Congregations. This the Bishops point 
out, giving these instances of the other gospel of Liberal 
Catholicism : “ That the Church’s teaching should be limited to 
the articles or definitions of Catholic Faith ; that it is permissible 
to reject her other decisions ; to set aside her censures; to 
criticize her devotions ; to belittle her authority, and especially 
that of the Roman Congregations.”? 

I believe that any one who will clear his heart of worldliness 
will escape the infection of Liberal Catholicism. It is an affair 
of the heart rather than of the understanding. A worldly- 
minded man has no hold on the dogma of the Incarnation. He 
may believe in it, and avoid any note of heresy on that score. 
He may hear the Athanasian Creed and acquiesce, though 
wincing somewhat at the damnatory clauses. But he has the 
heart of a Nestorian or a Socinian. The theocratic rule of the 
Word Incarnate still continued on earth—for such is the 


+P. 34 

* P. 10. Of the assent due to the decrees of these Congregations the Bishops speak 
on p. 13. I find I have already written : ‘‘The Church exercises authority over us in 
two ways: one is the way of enactment, disciplinary and provisional ; the other is 
the way of definition, doctrinal, infallible, and final. The exercises of infallibility 
are rare ; when they occur, the definition follows the tradition that we were taught 
in childhood and have always held to be of faith. The odedience of faith (Rom. 
xvi. 26) in us is tried, not by infallible definitions of dogma, but by the disciplinary 
prohibitions emanating from the Roman Congregations to which the Pope deputes 
his authority. His infallibility he cannot depute; and therefore no Congregation 
can rule a point of doctrine without possibility of error. Weare bound in conscience 
to silence, when silence is imposed on us by a Sacred Congregation ; and if we are 
thoroughly loyal, ours will be a cheerful silence. Secondly, we are bound, even as 
to our own internal assent, to regard the decree as a grave praejudicium, a very 
serious motive for retracting any position that we are not quite certain of, and for 
severely reconsidering, and re-examining with some suspicion, the grounds of any 
position of which we had thought ourselves certain.” (Oxford and Cambridge 


Conferences, p. 383.) 
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authority of the Catholic Church—does not enter into his 
reckoning of life. He pays no more respect to his ecclesiastical 
ruler than he does to his civil ruler, if so much. He grumbles 
at one as freely as at the other. The methods of agitation, 
available against a Ministry, he considers equally available 
against an Episcopate. What does, He that despiseth you, 
despiseth me, mean to this man? The words and the occasion 
he reckons alike to have passed away. They afford no canon 
to regulate his conduct. Loyalty costs. A loyalty that stops 
at shouting is idle breath. But this Catholic, “liberal” in the 
sense of being a lover of this world, will pay no costly alle- 
giance to spiritual authority. He will do nothing hard for the 
sake of it; and spiritual obedience undoubtedly is hard, and 
costs an effort to an educated man. He is no loyal, loving 
subject of Christ the King. When the vicarious authority of 
that King crosses his path in real life, he comes very near to 
crying: We will not have this man to reign over us. No 
wonder if he finds devotion to the Sacred Heart difficult. 

One must deprecate division in the slender ranks of English 
Catholics. The only union possible amongst us is in sub- 
mission to the authority of our Bishops. Better forego for 
a generation what may appear to a man an excellent idea than 
divide the Church upon it. There will be Progressives and 
Moderates in every camp. The pendulum of the individual 
mind will oscillate from this side to that, sometimes swaying 
violently in one direction by reaction against the latest instance 
of excess on the other. We have to beware of extremists, of 
“fossils,” also of “faddists.” Against one class of extremists, 
threatening to lay impulsive, premature, irreverent hands on the 
Ark of God, this recent episcopal, now become a papal pro- 
nouncement, is directed. 


JOSEPH RICKABY. 


1 St. Luke xix, 14. 








“Carmina Gadelica.”’ 





WHATEVER may be the practical result of the revived interest 
in Gaelic which is at the present time felt in many directions, it 
is certain that literature is the gainer. Dr. Douglas Hyde has 
made us acquainted with the literary charm of “The Love 
Songs of Connaught,” and “The Three Sorrows of Story- 
telling ;” the works of the author who writes under the name 
of ‘“ Fiona Macleod” have brought to our notice many charming 
translations of Gaelic verse, and much prose infused with the 
spirit of Gaelic legend. “The Celtic Renascence,” as it is called, 
among the high-priests of which are Mr. W. B. Yeats and 
Mr. Neil Monro, presents to us in a more intense form the spirit 
which manifested itself earlier in the verse of Mrs. Tynan 
Hinkson and other Irish writers, who owe much to the fatherly 
and fostering care of Father Matthew Russell, S.J. But it has 
been reserved for Mr. Alexander Carmichael to bring together, 
in the two handsome volumes whose title stands at the head 
of this paper, a collection of the “hymns and incantations” 
still extant in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
For forty-four years he has been collecting “a large mass of 
oral literature,” most of it from the Western Isles or Outer 
Hebrides; and he has given to the world a small part 
of his treasure. 

In his Introduction, Mr. Carmichael gives a charming account 
of the people of the islands—“ goodly to see, brave to endure, 
pleasing to know, good to the poor, kind to the stranger, 
and courteous to all.” He gives a delightful picture of the 
“ceilidh””—“a literary entertainment where stories and tales, 
poems and ballads, are rehearsed and recited, and songs are 
sung, conundrums are put, proverbs are quoted, and many 


1 Carmina Gadelica: Hymns and Incantations, with illustrative notes on Words, 
Rites, and Customs, dying and obsolete; orally collected in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, and translated into English by Alexander Carmichael. Edinburgh: 
Norman Macleod. 
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other literary matters are discussed.” Then follows an account 
too long to quote, of the gathering together in one house of men, 
women, and children ; the elders engaged in various tasks, while 
one of their number tells tales, another recites heroic songs and 
ballads, and a third, “generally a woman, sings, to weird airs, 
beautiful old songs, some of them Arthurian.” Unlettered, with 
no language save their own, these narrators are “ as varied in their 
subjects as are literary men and women elsewhere ;” and “ never,” 
says Mr. Carmichael, “have I heard aught that should not be 
said nor sung.” When we contrast this picture with the standard 
of amusement of our large towns, or with the absence of rational 
enjoyment which characterizes the English village, we find one 
more reason for doubting the value of what is called “civilization,” 
and for the conviction that the gain of modern “improvement” 
is hardly commensurate with the loss attendant thereupon. 
“Gaelic oral literature has been disappearing during the 
last three centuries. It is now becoming meagre in quantity, 
inferior in quality, and greatly isolated.” This is largely due 
to the Reformation movement, which “condemned the beliefs 
and cults tolerated and assimilated by the Celtic Church and the 
Latin Church.” “Ignorant school-teaching” in Scotland, as in 
Ireland, where its pernicious influence has been even more disas- 
trous, has been “ painfully detrimental to the expressive language, 
wholesome literature, manly sports, and interesting amusements 
of the Highland people.” Mr. Carmichael gives instances where 
schoolmasters have denounced Gaelic speech and Gaelic songs, 
just as in Ireland, as Dr. Douglas Hyde tells us, the masters of 
the so-called “ National Schools” “were put to teach or to 
destroy the children who had no English.”! And even the 
younger generation of the folk themselves look down upon the 
legends and the narrations of their elders, not knowing that 
never will they find anything so beautiful in the modern world 
wherein their lot is cast. It is pathetic to read the con- 
stantly recurrent evidence of this in Mr. Carmichael’s book— 
how in the midst of a beautiful legend, which was afterwards 
appreciated by the Royal Society of Edinburgh, “the grandson 
of the narrator called out, in tones of superior authority, ‘Grand- 
father, the teacher says that you ought to be placed upon the 
stool for your lying Gaelic stories ;’” how another narrator, 


Irish Ideals, p. 55. This principle is still adhered to: ‘‘The first thing we 
have to do is to wring the Irish out of them,” said a teacher, lately, in an Irish-speaking 
district of Connemara. (/ézd.) 
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interrupted by two men passing by “hesitated, then stopped, 
saying that he would be reproved by his family, bantered by his 
friends, and censured by his minister;” and like instances. 
This being so, it is no wonder that “with each succeeding 
generation Gaelic speech becomes more limited and Gaelic 
phraseology more obscure;” and we may be thankful that 
Mr. Carmichael has rescued for us some fragments of an exten- 
sive literature of singular beauty and charm. 

It is to one class only of the interesting compositions given 
in this book that attention is directed in the present article. 
The folk-lorist will find more attraction in the section devoted 
to “incantations ”—a wonderful collection of charms and spells 
for all kinds of disease and against the evil eye; of omens and 
exorcisms, in which Christian names and beliefs are curiously 
blended with those of older creeds. Mr. Carmichael has 
collected his compositions chiefly among Catholics, who form 
the main population of the Islands, and it is to their traditional 
religious poems that this notice is limited. 

Mr. Carmichael insists that his translations “lack the simple 
dignity, charming grace, and the passionate devotion of the 
original.” This may be so; yet I shall be surprised if my 
readers do not agree with me in thinking that these qualities 
characterize in a marked degree the English versions of the 
poems. Those who are fortunate enough to be able to read 
Gaelic will, however, be able to judge for themselves, as each 
poem is given in the original as well as in a translation. One 
more sentence from his Preface may be quoted : 


Whatever be the value of this work, it is genuine folk-lore, taken 
down from the lips of men and women, no part being copied from 
books. It is the product of far-away thinking, come down on the long 
stream of time. Who the thinker and whence the stream, who can 
tell? Some of the hymns may have been composed within the 
cloistered cells of Derry and Iona, and some of the incantations among 
the cromlechs of Stonehenge and the standing-stones of Callarius. 
These poems were composed by the learned, but they have not come 
down through the learned, but through the unlearned—not through the 
lettered few, but through the unlettered many—through the crofters 
and cottars, the herdsmen and shepherds of the Highlands and Islands. 


The quiet dignity, the simple eloquence of the poems, recalls 
to us the Latin hymns of Bede and Ambrose, in their unreformed 
state ; but they far exceed in poetic feeling these writings of the 
Fathers. Perhaps it is partly because of the contrast which 
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they present with the affected verbosity and inane compositions 
of later centuries, that the religious compositions, whether in 
prose or in verse, of the period preceding and including what 
were at one time known as “the dark ages,” appeal so forcibly 
to some among us. The present age is marked by an intense 
appreciation of the religious feeling of the early Italian painters 
and Church composers: we have almost lost the art of writing 
religious poetry or prose, and religious painting has well-nigh 
disappeared ; the best we can do in these directions is but an 
imitation of the work of a bygone age. All may revive, for 
religion has not gone from among us, though its expression is 
lacking ; and the poet’s anticipation for art— 

—now in this the twilight, she might still 

Kneel in the latter grass to pray again, 

Ere the night cometh and she may not work— 
may yet be fulfilled. But the past can never return, and 
it is only through the loving labour of such men as Mr. 
Carmichael that we can know what our ancestors believed 
and how they expressed their faith. 

In England,although Christian legends and traditions linger— 
associated often with natural objects, especially with plants—the 
religious upheaval of the sixteenth century, followed by the 
Puritan period, did thoroughly and effectually the work of 
destruction which Mr. Carmichael indicates as now in progress 
in the Highlands and Islands. That there was once a wealth 
of such material there can be little doubt; and although it 
may well be that the English rhymes had not the intense 
poetical feeling which the Gaelic poems boast, the example 
preserved for us by John Aubrey, the seventeenth century 
antiquary, must always stand high. There is no need to quote 
in full the verses, familiar to all ballad lovers, given—not quite 
correctly—by Sir Walter Scott, in his JMJzustrelsy, and by 
Sir Henry Ellis in his edition of Brand’s Axtzgudties; they 
find a place in the best popular collections. The first stanza 
will be sufficient to call them to mind : 

This ean night, this ean night, 
Every night and awle: 


Fire and Fleet and Candle-light, 
And Christ receive thy sawle.! 


1 Early in the seventeenth century, it was the custom in Yorkshire at a death, as 
narrated in the Cotton MSS., for ‘‘ certain women to sing a song to the dead body, 
reciting the journey that the deceased must go,” and this ballad was one of the 
‘*songs” in question. 
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Mr. Carmichael gives us something similar in two poems, 
“The Soul Sending ” and “ The Death Blessing,” or “ Soul Peace,” 
which, he tells us 


is intoned, not necessarily by a cleric, over the dying. The man or 
woman who sings it is called “anama-chara,” soul-friend ; and he or she 
is held in special affection by the friends of the dying person ever after. 
The soul-peace is slowly sung, all present earnestly joining the soul- 
friend in beseeching the Three Persons and the Godhead, and all the 
saints of Heaven to receive the departing soul. During the prayer 
the soul-friend makes the sign of the cross with the right thumb over 
the lips of the dying. 


Here is one of the verses : 


Be this soul on Thine arm, O Christ, 
Thou King of the City of Heaven, 
And since Thine it was, O Christ, to buy the soul, 
At the time of the balancing of the beam, 
At the time of the bringing in the judgement, 
Be it now on Thine own right hand, 
Oh! on Thine own right hand. 


The forms of night prayer or “ Sleep Blessing” are numerous, 
and so beautiful that it is difficult to select among them. “It 
is touching and instructive,” says Mr. Carmichael, “ to hear 
these simple old men and women in their lowly homes 
addressing ‘the Great God of life, the Father of all living.’ 
They press upon Him their needs and their desires fully and 
familiarly, but with all the awe and deference due to the Great 
Chief whom they wish to approach and to attract, and whose 
forgiveness and aid they would secure. And all this in language 
so homely yet so eloquent, so simple yet so dignified, that the 
impressiveness could not be greater in proudest fane.” 

Here is one, called “The Soul Plaint,” taken down from the 
recitation of John Macdonald, a Lochaber shepherd : 

O Jesu! to-night, 

Thou Shepherd of the poor, 
Thou sinless person 

Who didst suffer full sore 


By ban of the wicked, 
And wast crucified : 


Save me from evil 
Save me from harm, 
Save Thou my body, 
Sanctify me to-night, 
O Jesu! to-night, 
Nor leave me. 
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Endow me with strength, 
Thou Herdsman of might, 
Guide me aright, 

Guide me in Thy strength, 
O Jesu! in Thy strength, 
Preserve me. 


The following beautiful prayer, called “ House Protecting,” 
was recited by Donald Macdonald, a crofter of Benbecula: 


God, bless the world and all that is therein. 
God, bless my spouse and my children, 
God, bless the eye that is in my head, 
And bless, O God, the handling of my hand, 
What time I rise in the morning early, 
What time I lie down late in bed, 

Bless my rising in the morning early, 

And my lying down late in bed. 


God, protect the house and the household, 
God, consecrate the children of the motherhood, 
God, encompass the flocks and the young, 
Be Thou after them and tending them, 
What time the flocks ascend hill and wold, 
What time I lie down to sleep, 
What time the flocks ascend hill and wold, 
What time I lie down in peace to sleep. 


Somewhat similar, but even more beautifully expressed, are 
the verses taken down in 1866 from Mary Macrae, a descendant 
of the Macleod of Rararsay, who entertained Johnson in 1773. 
“Our boatmen,” says Boswell, “sung with great spirit; as we 
came near the shore their singing was succeeded by that of 
reapers who were busy at work, and who seemed to shout as 
much as to sing, while they worked with bounding activity.” 
Unfortunately at that period such songs were not considered 
worthy of being placed on record. Mary Macrae, “a faithful 
servant and an admirable worker,” often walked “ after the work 
of the day was done, distances of ten and fifteen miles to a 
dance, and after dancing all night, walked back again to the 
work in the morning fresh and vigorous as if nothing unusual 
had occurred.” Then comes the sad note of destruction. “The 


people of Harris had been greatly given to old lore and to the 
old ways of their fathers, reciting and singing, dancing and 
merry-making ; but a reaction occurred, and Mary Macrae’s 
old-world ways were abjured and condemned.” One wonders 
what modern taste and enlightenment would substitute for 


the verses which follow: 
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God with me lying down, 

God with me rising up, 

God with me in each ray of light, 

Nor I a ray of joy without Him, 
Nor one ray without Him. 


Christ with me sleeping, 
Christ with me waking, 
Christ with me watching, 
Every day and night, 
Each day and night. 


God with me protecting, 
The Lord with me directing, 
The Spirit with me strengthening, 
For ever and for evermore, 
Ever and evermore, Amen. 
Chief of chiefs, Amen. 


There is a curious resemblance to this in one of the Italian 
rhymes in Miss Alexander’s Roadside Songs of Tuscany ; and 
yet not curious, for the religious impulse of each is the same: 


Jesus Christ who doth me keep, 

Told me both to wake and sleep, 

Bid me rest and have no dread 

Of the living or the dead, 

Nor should spirits foul alarm me 

For He will not let them harm me. 

I lay me down to rest and close my eyes, 
I know not what the rising up may be: 
But if my soul before my body rise, 

Lord Jesus, be Thou near to comfort me. 


“From time immemorial,” says Miss Alexander, “the 
contadini have lain down to rest after their day’s work com- 
forted by this little prayer.” There is too much reason to fear 
that now-a-days in Italy, as in Scotland, the “ old-world ways 
are abjured and condemned.” 

One more “ Sleep Prayer,” from a crofter of Benbecula, may 
be selected : 

I am now going into the sleep, 
Be it that I in health should waken, 
If death be to me in the death-sleep, 
Be it that on Thine own arm, 
O God of Grace, I in peace shall waken. 
Be it on Thine own beloved arm, 
O God of Grace, that I in peace shall waken. 
My soul is on Thy right hand, O God, 
Thou King of the heaven of heavens, 
Thou it was who bought’st me with Thy blood, 
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Thou it was who gavest Thy. life for me, 
Encompass Thou me this night, O God, 
That no harm, no evil shall me befall. 


Whilst the body is dwelling in the sleep, 
The soul is soaring on the steeps of heaven, 
Be the red-white! Michael in charge of my soul, 
Early and late, night and day, 
Early and late, night and day. Amen. 


Devotion to the guardian angel finds beautiful expression 


in the following verses : 


Thou angel of God who hast charge of me 
From the dear Father of mercifulness, 

The shepherding kin of the fold of the saints 
To make round about me this night, 


Drive from me every temptation and danger, 
Surround me on the sea of unrighteousness, 
And in the narrows, creeks, and straits 

* Keep thou my coracle, keep it always. 


Be thou a bright flame before me, 

Be thou a guiding star above me, 

Be thou a smooth path below me, 
And be a kindly shepherd behind me, 
To-day, to-night, and for ever. 


I am tired and I a stranger, 

Lead thou me to the land of angels, 

For me it is time to go home 

To the court of Christ, to the peace of heaven. 


Another of the same class, recited by Mary Macdonald, a 


crofter’s daughter of Lochaber, is called “The Soul Shrine,’ 
and is sung by the people as they retire to rest. 


> 


God, give charge to Thy blessed angels, 
To keep guard around this house to-night, 
A band sacred, strong, and steadfast, 

That will shield this soul-shrine from harm. 


Safeguard Thou, God, this household to-night, 
Themselves and their means and their fame, 
Deliver them from death, from distress, from harm, 
From the fruits of envy and of enmity. 


Give Thou to us, O God of peace, 
Thankfulness despite our loss, 

To obey Thy statutes here below, 
And to enjoy Thyself above. 


A sister of this woman supplies another “Soul Shrine,” the 


first verse of which—a variant of the penultimate poem— 
contains an interesting allusion— 


' Another version reads ‘‘ strong.” 
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Thou angel of God who hast charge of me 
From the fragrant Father of mercifulness, 
The gentle encompassing of the Sacred Heart, 
To make round my soul-shrine this night. 

Oh, round my soul-shrine this night. 


In one of the valuable notes which occupy a large portion 
of the second volume of his work, Mr. Carmichael gives 
instances of the use of the words “Cro Naomh,” or Sacred Heart, 
which indicate that the devotion is of old-standing in Ireland. 
The whole note is worth transcribing— 


A lament of intense passion and great beauty, composed by a 
hapless maiden, on her slain lover—John, son of the King of Ireland— 
says : 

I would not give thee to the gentle Mary, 
I would not give thee to Jesus Christ, 
I would not give thee to the Holy Heart. 


A well at Drimmore, North Uist, is called “ Tobar Cro Naomh” 
(Well of the Holy Heart). All who drank of its refreshing and curative 
waters placed a votive offering in the cairn beside the well. Another 
well of the same name is in North Uist. A ruin at Gauslan, in Lewis, 
is called “Teampull Cro Naomh” (Temple of the Holy Heart). It is 
situated above the shore, and measures eighteen feet by nine. Tradition 
says it was built as a vow-offering by a Saxon who, when in peril in 
the North Sea, vowed that if saved he would build a temple to Christ 
wherever he might be cast ashore. He was cast upon the wild coast 
of Gauslan, and built the temple on the spot where he offered up 
prayer for his deliverance. In recent years the tenant of the farm 
removed the stones of the temple to build a fold for his cattle. 


The prayers themselves were often prefaced by a “rune” or 
short hymn, “sometimes intoned in low, tremulous, unmeasured 
cadences, like the moving and moaning, the soughing and 
sighing, of the ever-murmuring sea on their own wild shores,” 
The old people who sing these runes generally seclude them- 
selves in an outhouse or in a dell. “I have known men and 
women of eighty, ninety, and a hundred years of age,” says 
Mr. Carmichael, “ continue the practice of their lives in going 
from one or two miles to the seashore,” far from men, to join 
their voices with the voice of the sea. Here is a “rune before 
prayer :” 

I am bending my knee 
In the eye of the Father who created me, 
In the eye of the Son who purchased me, 


In the eye of the Spirit who cleansed me, 
In friendship and affection. 
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Through Thine own Anointed One, O God, 
Bestow upon us fulness in our need, 
Love towards God, 
The affection of God, 
The smile of God, 
The wisdom of God, 
The grace of God, 
The fear of God, 
And the will of God 
To do on the world of the Three, 
As angels and saints 
Do in heaven ; 
Each shade and light, 
Each day and night, 
Each time in kindness, 
Give Thou us Thy Spirit. 

This would appear to have been a common form of preface 
to devotional exercises ; a variant appears in another part of the 
book, where.-it is entitled “ Prayer for Grace.” 

Among the invocations of our Lady are metrical versions 
of the Salve Regina and Ave Maria: the latter runs, 

Hail to thee, Mary, Mother! 

Thou art full of loving grace, 

The Lord God is always with thee, 
Blessed art thou Mary among! women, 
Blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus, 
Blessed art thou, Queen of Grace; 

Thou Lady Mary, thou Mother of Jesus, 


Plead for me a miserable sinner, 
Now and at the hour of death. 


Another invocation is from a hymn which begins with the fine 


verse: 
Mary beloved! Mother of the White Lamb, 


Shield, oh shield us, pure virgin of nobleness, 
Valiant Michael of the white steeds, 
Who subdued the Dragon of blood, 
For love of God, for pains of Mary’s Son, 
Spread thy wing over, shield us all. 

In Benbecula, South Uist, and Barra, where Catholicism 
prevails, St. Michael is invoked as the patron of horses, 
St. Columba, “beneficent, benign,” with St. Brigid, “Bride, the 
beauteous, shepherdess of the flocks,” are the guardians of 
cattle ; and the saints most popularly invoked. Mr. Carmichael’s 
notes upon St. Bride and on “ Michael the Victorious,” are full 
of interest ; the former are specially rich in legend and folk-lore. 
Some of the Apostles, St. Magnus, and St. Brendan, enter also 


1 Or “ above.” 
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into the popular cu/tus; with certain less familiar names— 
“ Ariel of beauteous bloom,” for example, and Muriel. 

The phrases descriptive of our Lady are especially beautiful : 
e.g., “Mary of peace,” “the fair, white Mary,” “ Fragrant Mother 
of my King,” “Mary, mild of deeds,” “Mild Mary, the loving,” 
“ Mary the yellow-haired,” “Mary of light,” “the gentle Mary 
Mother,” “Mary the generous,” “the fair, loving Mary,” and 
many more. 

“The Poem of the Lord’s Day” is a very remarkable work, 
too long for citation, of which Mr. Carmichael took down 
many versions. It is one of the least intelligible in the book, 
many of the narrator's words and phrases being obsolete. It 
begins : 
The Poem of the Lord’s Day, O bright God, 
Truth under the strength of Christ always. 


On the Lord’s Day Mary was born, 
Mother of Christ, of golden yellow hair, 
On the Lord’s Day Christ was born 

As an honour to men. 


The Lord’s Day, the seventh day, 
God ordained to take rest, 

To keep the life everlasting, 
Without taking use of ox or man, 
Or of creature, as Mary desired. 


One would gladly linger longer over these delightful 
volumes, the interest of which, as has already been said, extends 
over a wide field of subjects, only one of which is here touched 
upon : but the limits of this article have already been reached. 
It may fitly conclude with two or three further selections. Here 
is the short and simple hymn of the Barra fishermen : 


O Father! O Son! O Spirit Holy ! 

Be Thou Three-One with us day and night, 

And on the back of the wave as on the mountain side 
Thou our Mother art there with thine arm under our head. 


The following was taken down from a cottar of the same 
island : 
May I speak each day according to Thy justice, 
Each day may I show Thy chastening, O God, 
May I speak each day according to Thy wisdom, 
Each day and night may I be at peace with Thee. 


Each day may I count the causes of Thy mercy, 
May I each day give heed to Thy laws, 

Each day may I compose to Thee a song, 

May I harp each day Thy praise, O God. 
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May I each day give love to Thee, Jesu, 
Each night may I do the same, 

Each day and night, dark and light, 
May I laud Thy goodness to me, O God. 


The beautiful hymn, called “The Lightener of the Stars,” 
is from the lips of a cottar woman of the island, the people 
of which, it is interesting to remember, are Catholics : 


Behold the Lightener of the stars 

On the crests of the clouds, ! 

And the choralists of the sky 
Lauding Him. 


Coming down with acclaim 

From the Father above, 

Harp and lyre of song 
Sounding to Him. 


Christ, Thou refuge of my love, 

Why should not I raise Thy fame ? 

Angels and saints melodious 
Singing to Thee. 


Thou Son of the Mary of graces, 

Of exceeding white purity of beauty, 

Joy were it to me to be in the fields 
Of Thy riches. 


O Christ, my beloved, 
O Christ of the Holy Blood, 
By day and by night 

I praise Thee. 


The following may fitly conclude a selection which can 
at best give but an imperfect idea of the service which 
Mr. Alexander Carmichael has rendered to literature, to history, 
and even to religion, by the publication of his invaluable 


collection : 


Jesu, Thou Son of Mary, 

Have mercy on us. 

Jesu, Thou Son of Mary, 

Make peace with us. 

Oh, with us and for us, 

Where we shall longest be, 

Be about the morning of our course, 
Be about the closing of our life, 

Be at the dawning of our life, 

And oh! at the dark’ning of our day, 
Be for us and with us, 

Merciful God of all. 


JAMES BRITTEN. 


1 Or, crested mountain clouds. 














Prison Methods French and English. 


——~<——_ 


AMONG the Horizons Nouveaux of the heterodox school of 
Criminology, of which Garofalo is the chief legal forward, 
prominently figures Deportation a la Selkirk for the worst class 
of criminals to some island in Oceania or to an African desert, 
sans Singuieter ensuite de leur sort. This drastic method of 
dealing with such of our fellow-men as totally lack zdoneité a la 
vie sociale, who, as we should put it, cannot adapt themselves at all 
to their environment, and who, should the disorder lie in the 
power of adjustment, are insane,” is scouted by G. Picot® as 
selfishly utilitarian as well as wholly unjust. And the same 
view is held by A. Franck. Paradox though it be, the principles 
of punishment at the present time governing the treatment 
of criminals, especially in French cellular prisons,* with the 
approval, if not at the instigation of the orthodox school of 
Criminologists, of whom MM. Picot and Franck are distinguished 
masters, strike the Anglo-Saxon as not being wholly dissimilar, 
and what they are, as compared with our own methods, it is the 
object of this article to make as clear as may be, at least in 
general outline. 

A criminal trial in England is conducted upon sporting 
principles. The prisoner has a fair run for liberty to at least 
the same extent as has a bagged fox. His admissions, except 
after full warning, are not used against him. Agents provocateurs 
never appear as witnesses for the Crown, and no fellow-prisoner 
is made use of in order to worm his secrets from him with the 
view of securing a conviction. He is not brought before a juge 
@ instruction over and over again as was until quite lately the 
practice in France, without being able to have legal assistance,® 

1 Criminologie, Paris Edit. iii. p. 419. 

2 Mercier, Sanity and Insanity, p. 117. 

3 Journal des Savants, 1900, p. 571. 

* Such as Fresnes-les-Rungis and Mende. There are thirty-three in all. (Stad- 


Pénit. p. cxxvii.) 
5 Bodley’s France, p. 106. 
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and as a consequence juries in England for the most part 
convict in proper cases. This is not so in France, where they 
are absurdly lenient! in all cases in regard to which jurymen 
have a personal sympathy with the offender, realizing that they 
may themselves not impossibly some day be in his position. 
In fact it is only in crimes against property which may endanger 
their own pockets, that they are vindictive. The result is, that 
those prisoners who are most often sentenced to long terms 
of confinement are not persone grate to the Frenchman in any 
sense. This may perhaps account for what seems to us to be 
the stern treatment that they receive from the officials, notwith- 
standing the undoubtedly humane intentions of those in 
authority, who study the question with a thoroughness, as their 
reports show, unknown in other comntries. For the purpose 
of comparing the methods of the two nations, the following 
figures maybe of use, but here and there they are only 
approximately accurate—for French and English statistics are 
kept after so different a fashion that to effect precise comparisons 
is sometimes almost impossible. 

England and Wales with an estimated population on March 
31st, 1899, of 31,061,000, had 13,766 persons in her local and 
2,723 in her convict prisons, ze, together with those on bail, 
13,987 males and 2,606 females; making in all 16,593 souls. This 
number is 463 less than for the previous year, and about 1,850 in 
excess of that for 1892, when the number of English prisoners 
was the lowest ever known. In France the population is about 
39,000,000, and the average number of prisoners not transported, 
and excluding those in Algeria, was for the year 1898, 33,096, of 
whom 4,814 were females. About one quarter, or 7,682 males 
and 1,372 females, were sentenced to undergo long terms of 
punishment, five-eighths to short terms, and one-third to lengthy 
reformatory treatment, while 623 per cent. of the male prisoners 
were condemned to yet shorter periods of imprisonment, as 
were also 48} per cent. of the women. With us, as has been 
seen, convicts who represent most nearly French long term 
prisoners form about twenty per cent. of the entire prison 
population. In England in the last year for which we have the 
figures, that which ends March 31st, 1900, and in France for the 
year 1898, the report for which only appeared in 1900, it can 
readily be shown what number of convicts and long term 


‘ In 1896 there were twenty-seven per cent. of acquittals and twenty-six in 1897. 
(Compte Gen. de la Stat. Crim, p. vii.) 
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prisoners respectively (a) died, (4) were released on medical 
grounds, (c) became insane, (@) committed suicide, and (e) were 
punished for prison offences, both serious and slight respectively. 


England . (a) 32 (6) 6 (¢€)24 (d)2 (eé) 12 and 1,206. 
France . (a) 273 (6)78 (€)65 (d)5 (e) Qand 62.30%. 


This percentage refers to the entire long term prison population, 
and is made up of nearly 1,500 who were punished once, 1,500 
twice, 1,500 three times, and 3,000 upon four and more occasions, 
the average number of breaches of discipline being 3% a head. 
Among these long term French prisoners besides lunatics there 
were 28 epileptics, and the suicides include one merely attempted. 

In 1887, of French long term prisoners 384 died, 121 were 
released, 39 became insane, and 24 were found to be epileptic, 
2 committed suicide, and I attempted to do so, while 17 were 
sentenced by the courts for serious prison offences. There 
occurred besides 51,307 minor infractions of duty, committed 
during detention by this same class of prisoner. As the 
number of those in French Mazsons Centrales and Colonies 
Agricoles, to whom the foregoing figures refer, is about 2? times 
the number in English convict prisons, we find that during 
1898 in France and 1900 in England respectively, more than 
three times as many prisoners in proportion died in French as in 
English gaols; that more than four times the number were 
released on medical grounds, while somewhat less English than 
French prisoners became insane ; also that suicides were nearly 
equal in number in the two countries, while more than four times 
as many individuals were punished for serious prison offences with 
us as were withthem. It should be remembered too as regards this 
last point, that prison offences in France are tried in open court, 
whilst in England they are dealt with by prison visitors, and 
are frequently—though now only after approval by the Home 
Secretary—visited with flogging, a punishment long since done 
away with in France, even in the case of juvenile offenders. On 
the other hand, one-third only of French prisoners totally 
escaped prison punishment, while $7 was about the proportion 
with us. The total number of convicts that passed through 
our five convict prisons, Borstal, Aylesbury (women), Parkhurst, 
Portland, and Dartmoor, in the year before referred to, was 
about 4,937, whilst the number of prisoners who underwent 
long term sentences in France during 1898 was some 13,073, 
the aggregate of fresh entries for the years under comparison 
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in each case being 1,001 and 3,267, of whom 25 per cent. 
and 69 per cent. respectively had been previously convicted. 
Out of these in France 12 escaped and 8 attempted to do so, 
while with us there were in all some 6 escapes and attempted 
escapes. 

From the English Prison Commissioners’ Report,' we learn 
that the net annual cost, exclusive of the buildings and colonial 
charges, of our convicts was £118,465 16s. 5d. for a daily 
average of 2,716,> being about 2s. 5d. a head a day. The 
average cost in France, over and above the value of the 
prisoners’ work, was in departmental prisons, where the work 
is farmed out, from fourpence halfpenny to eightpence a head, 
which, however, apparently does not include the upkeep of 
the establishment. We are not told the estimated cost in 
long term prisons, the labour manager of which is the State. 
In France a long term prisoner gets about 4} per cent. gratifica- 
tion on the profits of his labour, which is ninepence a day all 
round, or one shilling for each actual working day, there being 
about 76 per cent. of these in the year. Some 87 per cent. of long 
term prisoners earned for themselves in 1898 between 2? and } 
of the entire proceeds of their work. The English convict, 
according to our Report, earns £24 16s. 7d. each year (though 
we do not learn upon what data this estimate is based), and 
out of this a gratuity (we are not told how much) is granted to 
the prisoner on discharge, which may be handed to a Prisoners’ 
Society for Aid in his benefit,? while he costs the country 
425 1s. 3d. per annum all told. 

Another matter of interest in the comparison, is the relative 
duration of detention of the English convict and the French 
inhabitant of a J/azson Central or Pénitencier Agricole. In the 
latter about 36 per cent. of the male population is in its first, 
and 27 per cent. in its second, 15} in its third, 8} in its fourth, 
6 per cent. in its fifth, and the remainder, about 7 per cent. of 
the whole, has five or more years of captivity still to get 
through. Of women 27 per cent. are in their first, 25 per cent. 
are in their second, 12 in their third, 9 in their fourth, 8 in 
their fifth years, while 17 per cent. have a still longer period of 
imprisonment yet to serve. In England, the average length of 


1 Report, 1900, p. 99. 9 Tide pe BS. 

® Prison Rules, 1899, No. 15. As to the great practical usefulness of these 
societies, see THE MONTH, 1900, p. 604. 

4 Report, p. 95. 
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the sentence of convicts received into convict and local prisons 
under fresh sentences during the years under comparison, was 
about 5 years for males and 6 for females. 

One or two preliminary observations must of necessity 
precede any useful attempt to balance the results of the 
administrative care and attention devoted to fifteen French 
Maisons Centrales de Force et de correction and the two Corsican 
Pénitenciers Agricoles with that bestowed upon our own five 
convict prisons—their respective circumstances and the material 
with which they have to deal being so different. But, broadly 
speaking, in the English convict prison work is in association 
and out of doors when possible ; in the Maison Centrale the 
system partakes more of indoor confinement. In cellular prisons 
used only for short term prisoners and somewhat corresponding 
to our better class local gaols, nothing is more melancholy than 
to see even in church each prisoner in his separate box unable to 
look at his fellows, or indeed at anything but the altar and the 
officiating priest. The perpetual wearing of the hood to 
prevent him from seeing the face of his fellow-man, and the 
opening of his window to the heaven above, so that he may not 
even look upon the fair earth—all this tends to destroy any 
residuum of social instincts which few forms of institution life 
strive sufficiently to foster, although “the desire for the com- 
panionship of our kind is a craving as urgent if not so 
immediate as the desire for food. While just as the bodily 
health suffers when the individual is deprived of food, so the 
mental health suffers when he is deprived of companionship.” ' 
The blackboard and chalk in the cell which the unhappy 
inmate is encouraged to use, the reading to prisoners by 
Officials, the improvement in the libraries, which is of much 
older date than with us, along with the far greater measures of 
clemency, all of which are insisted upon in the Code des Prisons,’ 
do not make up for the appalling solitude of the Prisox 
Cellulaire. The reduction of their sentence (by one quarter) 
granted to those who elect to be there interned by no means 
compensates for its extra severity, when the fact that no old 
hand but only “new chums” elect to go there. If French terms 
of imprisonment are relatively longer than ours, the food is 
somewhat better and work not so hard, while “gratuities” are 
greater and corporal punishments non-existent. With us a 


' Mercier, Sanity and Insanity, p. 276. 
2 1874, pp. 2, 15, 21, 22. 
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man sees and often works with his fellow-man, and under the 
new vegime, in reward for good conduct, may even be permitted 
totalk to him.! Difficult as this permission makes it for officials, 
and liable as it is to abuse, there is here no doubt a move in 
the right direction, as likewise is the permission to have 
photographs of relations in the cell, and to write home more 
frequently and receive more visits—which latter privileges are 
capable of still further extension. 

It is interesting, as showing the spirit that moves the 
authorities in the two countries now under comparison, to notice 
the recommendations sent from headquarters to the governors 
of prisons in France during the year 1898. These emphasize 
the fact that every prisoner must be taken before a magistrate 
within twenty-four hours after reception ; that a return of boys 
under thirteen, and not under twelve as theretofore, is to be 
made ; that-juveniles are not to go in prison conveyances to 
reformatories, but under proper escort, and to be made neat and 
clean before being sent there; that their diet is never to be 
reduced by way of punishment ; nor are runaways on recapture 
to have their hair cut in a ridiculous way, or be dressed after a 
fashion to hurt their feelings, or to be handcuffed or made to 
take excessive walks.* All this clearly shows most humane 
intentions, as will be seen from a circular of 3rd December, 1898, 
from Mr. Jules Legrand, the Under Secretary of State, to the 
Prefects of the various departments, which contains the following 
clause: “ Those in charge of reformatories are to remember that 
children committed to their charge are by origin and education 
both morally and physically weak, and that the object of their 
being placed under supervision by the law is that they may be 
improved in both respects (vedressés et fortifiés). In no case 
must punishment be detrimental to their health or personal 
dignity.” 

In the Maisons Centrales for men, as has been said, in the 
year 1898 more than 87 per cent. received from four- to five- 
tenths of the product of their labour, while the women got to 
the extent of 92 per cent. of their number from three- to five- 
tenths of their earnings, which is a still better record than for 
the year 1881.> In 1898 more than 2 per cent. of the long term 
French prisoners were wholly, and 20 per cent. of the men and 


1 Convict Prison Rules, 1899. Rule 70. Cf. Report, 1900, p. 12. 
2 Code Pénit. pp. 369—398. 
® Code Pénit. 1884, pp. 78—83. 
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30 of the women conditionally, pardoned, while in 1881, 361 
mesures de clémence were accorded among about 15,500 prisoners. 
There can be found in the whole official literature on prison 
life nothing more exhaustive than the Laposé Général of 
M. Herbette, the then Head of the French Prisons, on the 
occasion of the Exhibition of 1889.1. To it those who want 
further information and details are referred for exact particulars. 
Like M. Henri Joli’s books on Crime, it goes to the root of the 
matter as regards France, and is the work of those who know 
thoroughly that which they have had in hand, and who have 
the courage of their opinions thereon. And yet, notwithstanding 
all this intended humanity and moralization, prisoners die to so 
alarming an extent that numbers seem to be released on medical 
grounds and many pardoned so as to be prevented from 
further swelling the long list of prison casualties in France, where 
nevertheless the administration makes such vigorous efforts to be 
thoroughly up to date. We do not protest so much in England, 
but now-a-days our prison authorities are, we hope and believe, 
quite as fully purposed to try humanizing methods? in the 
place of the repression pure and simple of the past. 

Unfortunately, notwithstanding the First Offenders Act and 
the /oz Berenger, we still appear to cling as much as do the 
French to imprisonment, as if it were in truth almost the only 
form of moralizing punishment. In its cellular form it was 
introduced in 1703, under totally different circumstances, by 
Pope Clement XI., whose maxim was Parum est coercere 
improbos pena nisi probos efficias disciplina. Whether or not, 
out of the very large number of defectives now sent to prison in 
France and England, any single one is fotens sut (autarkes) to 
a sufficient extent to be made upright by penal discipline, in the 
case of the vast majority it is certain that this phrase must be 
rendered with Byron’s addition, “ Lord of himself—that heritage 
of woe,” since when once put in gaol they show themselves always 
liable to return. Therefore, the original idea of the prison-house 
being but a place in which to keep safely those awaiting trial, is 
perhaps after all not so very far from the truth. 

In France in 1896, 457,958 individuals entered, and 460,000 
were released from her various prisons, while with us the number 
of the former was about 201,000.2 How many of these, in our 


1 Code Pénit. vol. xiii. (1890), pp. 249—431. 
? Father Cooney’s ‘‘ Prison Reform,” THE MONTH, December, 1900, p. 599. 


3 Report, 1900, p. 8, 
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case mainly owing to bad liquor laws,! and in France by reason 
of irritating municipal regulations, are made into criminals by 
these very prisons which put the two countries to so much 
expense (¢.g., Fresnes cost over £400,000 to build), who can say? 
Major Griffiths, a late inspector of prisons, states that the prison 
population with us is made up of persons who ought never to 
have been put in prison, and the small number that should never 
be let out. This is still more the true position in France, where 
the number of so-called delicts and contraventions entailing 
imprisonment is far greater than with us, as for example in the 
case of degradation des monuments publics, which often means 
merely breaking a piece of glass in a gendarme’s office. 

Nor is the difference between French and English methods 
of punishment confined to cases insignificant in importance, 
if numerous in quantity. Even the death sentence, carried out 
ordinarily with the guillotine and in public, is still aggravated 
in France in the case of parricide, while the man that sets fire to 
an inhabited house is punished like the ordinary murderer, who 
in France may be a person that has made but an unsuccessful 
attempt to take the life of another. Adultery is dealt with 
criminally, as in India, while the penalty for the prompt murder 
of the offender under aggravated circumstances by the injured 
husband is limited by the Code Pénal * to from one to five years in 
gaol. The forms of punishment most in vogue are transportation, 
reclusion, and imprisonment, the first two being peines affiictives 
et infamantes, and thus entailing a loss of status.* Another 
difference is that whereas with us a prisoner is strictly held 
to be innocent until proved guilty, this is not the case nearly 
to the same extent in France, where moreover imprisonment 
can endure for five years as compared with our two, a sentence 
as a rule given but by very severe English judges. In both 
countries alike the prisoner is far too much domineered over, 
especially by prison underlings. He is told by them to grin 
and bear his treatment, but as a rule they do the grinning while 
he has to do all the bearing, and this, in his soured condition, 
he frequently considers unfair. Thus the difficulty of carrying 
detention out properly has to be added to that of its often 
questionable utility. 

In the tragedy of punishment the vexed question of 
responsibility does not play the part of protagonist, as 


1 Nineteenth Century, January, 1901, p. 283. 
* Sect. 324. 3 Cf, Capitis diminutio, 
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the Positivist school affects to think. However irrespon- 
sible it may assume a thief to be, such thief must be 
effectively kept from stealing for the sake of society, and, 
if necessary, by means of detention. And again, however 
responsible he may truly be, when sufficient stress arising from 
environment and heredity combined overtakes him, he is 
entitled to the benefit of extenuating circumstances, which 
may amount to entire excuse, provided he falls away only 
to such a degree as would the “ordinary reasonable man” 
of the English civil law in a like position. As if, for example, 
when starving he steals bread to keep himself alive, forasmuch 
as society should not have let him get into so parlous a state, 
just as when he kills another in self-defence, in order to 
preserve his own life. This raises the subject of the absolute 
necessity for efficient @uvres de patronage as the best 
prophylactic against imprisonment, which however does not 
come strictly into the ethics of penal science proper, though 
appreciatively recognized alike by French and English prison 
authorities at the Brussels Congress last August. 

Passing to the chief alterations effected during the past 
few years, those in English prisons are due to the Prison 
Act of 1898, a whole year’s working of which is dealt with 
in the Prison Commissioners’ last year’s report. These 
uniformly take the shape of greater consideration shown to 
prisoners, as in granting them better library books, the right 
if well behaved to retain family photographs, to write home 
oftener, and to see proper friends, as well as to converse when 
at exercise. A better dietary and the abolition of the treadmill, 
which Sydney Smith characterized in the Edinburgh Review, 
so long ago as 1824, “as disgusting to the last degree,” larger 
gratuities and the power to earn a remission of sentence in the 
case of individuals imprisoned for not less than six months, 
are also all beneficial incidents of the new regime. Although 
some competent penologists criticize unfavourably the leave 
to converse at exercise that can now be granted, as liable 
to corrupt the better class of prisoner and as being the cause 
of too constant demands upon the attention of warders, there 
can be little doubt that it is far better than the rigorous 
application of the silent system®* carried out in the thirty-three 


1 Essays, p. 456. 
2 At Fresnes-les-Rungic there are 1,524 cells, besides 32 that are still often 
darkened for punishment. (Grande Encycl. s.v. ‘ Prison.”) 
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cellular prisons of France. Nor is the cruelty of enforced silence 
made up for by the excellent sanitary arrangements of Poussin’s 
new cells, which are wholly free from the customary prison 
smell and admirably warmed and aerated. In one of the 
two American systems, that of Pennsylvania, solitary con- 
finement seems to answer, but there more leniency is shown 
in its application, while the privation of talking is perhaps not 
so great to an Anglo-Saxon or Teuton as it is to one belonging 
to the Latin race. Again, whatever we may think of our 
prison officials being obliged to put during the first twenty-eight 
days a man sentenced to hard labour, even though he may 
happen to be a first-rate tradesman, to oakum picking, stone 
breaking, or wood chopping, while having to hire outside labour 
for prison repairs, this is obviously better than the system which 
obtains in most French local prisons of farming out the whole 
of the available labour to private contractors, whose interest it is 
not to favour the worthiest but the most skilful individuals thus 
placed while under correction in their service. On the other 
hand, the French system of gratuities is proportionately far 
more liberal than our own, and provides, in conjunction with 
the fifty benevolent societies that aim at assisting prisoners 
upon release, a better means of leading a new life than is open 
to the average Englishman on coming out into the world 
again. 

If the absence of all corporal punishment in French prisons 
is to be commended, the treatment of transported prisoners as 
detailed by “Paul Mimande”-in Forcats et Proscrits, and in 
Criminopolis, cannot but be regarded with horror and amaze- 
ment. That his statements are true, is borne out by many 
uncontradicted press accounts of life in Cayenne during the 
acute stage of the Dreyfus case. Indeed the French system 
seems to oscillate between, on the one hand, undue length of 
sentence, unexampled severity in Guyana, and the rigour of its 
cellular prisons, and on the other, too great laxity in New 
Caledonia and most of the local houses of detention at home, 
as well as the wholesale recourse to remission of punishment 
everywhere prevailing. If juvenile offenders are better classified 
and fitted to earn their own living in France than in England, 


1 A, de Musset wrote truly : 


On dit triste comme la porte 
D'une prison, 

Et je crois le diable m'importe, 
Qu’on a raison. 
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adult waifs and strays go in and out of prison there as with us 
with no resulting benefit, but rather greater damage to them- 
selves, while the vzo/ovs in which untried prisoners are detained 
are no better than those we used to have at the Metropolitan 
Police Courts. For the outcasts of society no good can come 
from brief periods of detention. When vagabond to start with, 
they are only rendered more vagabond by treatment such as 
this, if not made actually criminal in due course, for, ex principe 
tout vagabond contient l’étoffe dun malfatteur et le devient tot 
ou tard.' 

In the “new horizons” here opened to the view we clearly 
see that radically different methods are required for dealing 
with the noxious criminal-by-profession, and with those who 
are in reality no one’s enemies but their own.? For the former, 
continuous internment under as humane circumstances as may 
be, making them earn what they can for their own support, is 
the only course to pursue. For the latter, treatment such as 
will teach them, as far as possible, to help themselves in after- 
life is what is needed, together with, upon release, some bene- 
volent supervision and help, such as is attempted by French 
Societés de Patronage? which are not sufficiently State aided, 
just as is the case with us. The waifs and strays, bye-products 
of the life of competition of to-day, must “go to the bad” if 
left to themselves. Were this not the case, there would be no 
“survival of the fittest.” What to do for them, and how to do 
it, is the great problem of our time. If they can be kept out 
of gaol and more time be allowed to find fines, our prisons 
would be half emptied, while the remainder of the prison popu- 
lation would become more manageable in its proportions. To 
realize how prison degrades and unfits for after-life such as are 
defective in moral physique, French books on prisons like those 
of Guillot and Laurent must be read attentively, as well as the 
articles on Prison in la Grande Encyclopedie, and in Larousse, 
and also the State Paper of M. Herbette mentioned above, 
which was published in the Code Pénitentiaire for 1890. Indeed 
all the many French Government publications on penology, 
most of which are printed in the prison at Melun, illustrate 
this to a greater or less degree, for the principles breathed in 


1 Hence the danger of truancy in school-children. 

2 Dr. Anderson, in Wineleenth Century, Feb. 1901, p. 273. 

% And the Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society, supported and approved by the late 
Lord Chief Justice. 
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them are uniformly humanitarian. When translated into 
practice, however, they seem according to our ideas to favour La 
défense Sociale rather than the degenerate culprit. With us, 
Michael Davitt’s book, Mr. Horsley’s Jottings from Gaol, Major 
Griffiths’ Wzl/bank, as well as Mayhew and Mr. Sergeant Cox, 
all throw a useful sidelight upon English prison methods, which 
are much more hidden from the public gaze than are those of 
France. If they do nothing else, they at least bear witness to 
the truth of Racine’s acute reflection, Azusi que la vertu la crime 
a ses degrés, and this is what it has at last been determined to 
recognize in England by the more thorough classification of 
prisoners,! which is one of the best results of our last Prison 
Act. 

What, however, has not yet been sufficiently brought into 
relief in the current literature of penal science is, that the prison- 
house is not the only place of repentance for the evil-doer. Yet 
with reference to this the right faith is in England and France 
alike, Hine omune principium, huc refer exitum. 


A. R. WHITEWAY. 


1 Report, 1900, pp. 6, 22. 























The Anstotehan and the Christian 
Ideal of Art. 





A FRIENDLY critic has suggested to us, in connection with what 
was said in the February MONTH on “ Religious Art and Art 
Criticism,” that, before discussing the qualities of religious art as 
such, it would have been proper to say something as to the 
general principles by which all art is to be judged. For religious 
art, it may be urged, is only a species of art in general; and no 
sound proposition can be advanced concerning one species of a 
genus which is in contradiction with the principles that affect 
the genus as such. Accordingly, it has seemed to the writer 
that it would be not amiss to do now what ought perhaps 
to have been done before, and to attempt to lay down some 
general principles on art which may, it is hoped, find acceptance 
at least among Catholic readers, and which may serve to illus- 
trate and confirm what has been already said in the pages of THE 
MONTH about religious art in particular. And, in order to avoid 
the risk of putting forward mere platitudes, and of incurring the 
reproach of banality, we shall keep in mind throughout, and 
shall take occasion to discuss, the principles laid down on the 
subject by 7/ gran maestro di color chi sanno, Aristotle himself. 
Aristotle divides the arts into the useful or industrial and the 
“imitative,” or, as we should now say, the “fine;” and although 
the term “imitative” may fairly be discarded, this division of 
the arts is on the whole commended by the instinctive common 
sense of mankind.? But when the question is raised as to the 


1 Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, &. By S. H. Butcher. Second 
Edition. London: Macmillan and Co., 1898. 

2 When Aristotle describes art as “ imitative,” he does not mean that every work 
of art is an “imitation” of some natural object, but rather that the exercise by the 
artist of a certain creative power is an imitation of the creative and formative 
processes of nature. Such at least is Mr. Butcher’s explanation of the matter. 
(pp. 154, seq.) As, however, it is practically impossible to clog the term with such a 
weight of esoteric meaning, it seems best to drop it altogether, and to speak in 
modern phrase of the ‘fine arts,” 
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raison ad’ étre of the division, it is not so easy to give a satisfac- 
tory answer ; and when the answer is at last found, it will perhaps 
appear that the distinction is rather useful by reason of some 
principles which it suggests than valuable in itself! It might be 
said, perhaps, by way of a first approximation to the truth, that 
the industrial arts are those which subserve the necessities of life, 
while the fine arts minister to pleasure. And yet it needs but a 
very little reflection to see that as no hard and fast line can be 
drawn between the necessities and the luxuries of life, so on the 
basis of this principle of division no definite line of demarcation 
can be drawn between the industrial and the fine arts. Moreover, 
the skilled workman will, by the very nature of the case, provide 
not a little pleasure, even of the esthetic kind, in the process of 
supplying what must certainly be reckoned among the necessities 
of life. The man who tars a gate-post discharges a very 
necessary function, and would not usually be called a fine artist. 
Yet the observant eye finds a very real and legitimate satis- 
faction in seeing even a gate-post skilfully rather than clumsily 
tarred ; and the mere fact that a tidy farmyard makes a good 
“picture,” while the homestead of the sloven is proverbially 
distressful to behold, sufficiently indicates that the most 
prosaically useful of industrial arts minister not only to the 
necessities, but also to the pleasures, of mankind. 

Will it then be enough to say that, in the industrial or useful 
arts, zsthetic considerations are entirely subordinate to practical 
utility, while, in the fine arts, practical utility has no place, and 
pleasure alone is the end? The first part of the proposition may 
be allowed to pass without demur, as true at least in substance ; 
but its second member cannot be allowed to stand uncorrected. 
For it will be readily conceded that the provision of certain 
animal forms of pleasure, the gastronomic, for instance or 
those which depend on the sense of smell, however skilfully 
contrived and systematically carried out, does not attain to the 
dignity of a fine art. Yet even here the close analogy between 
a scientifically graded scale of odours or of savours and the 
gamut of tones or of colours, sufficiently indicates that the 
difference is, radically, of degree rather than of kind. But 
assuming that, at least by way of a well-grounded con- 


1 “The distinction between fine and useful art was first brought out fully by 
Aristotle. In the history of Greek art we are struck rather by the union between 
the two forms of art than by their independence. It was a loss for art when the 
spheres of use and beauty came to be dissevered. . . . But the theoretic distinction 
between fine and useful art needed to be laid down.” (Butcher, p. 115.) 
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vention, the gratification of the lower senses (smell, taste, and 
touch) is to be excluded, and that the pleasure derivable 
through the eye and the ear alone deserve the name of esthetic, 
are we justified in saying that the fine arts have, for their 
proper and adequate purpose, the production of sensuous 
pleasure of the zsthetic kind, and that the specification of this 
purpose is sufficient for the definition of a fine art as such? If 
so, then poetry, in some respects the highest of all the fine arts, 
would have to be excluded, for obviously the pleasure derived 
from poetry is by no means exclusively sensuous. And, on the 
other hand, we are confronted by the difficulty that pictures and 
statues can easily be imagined, and are indeed only too often 
produced, which, while they give pleasure to the eye, are designed 
to minister to the most degraded passions. Hence it would seem 
that while we must extend the concept of xsthetic pleasure so as 
to embrace that which is caused by the intellectual perception 
not merely of sensuous, but of moral beauty, at the same 
time we must limit and restrict the proper purpose of a fine art 
as such to the production of zsthetic pleasure in a manner that 
is in accordance with the principles of morality. Perhaps, too, 
having regard to the actual conditions of human life, we ought 
to add to the bare and abstract principles of morality those of 
revealed religion. Not, of course, that all art must necessarily 
have a direct relation to religion ; but that it fails of its purpose 
in so far as it in any degree runs counter to any truth of 
revelation, no less than if it should be directed to an immoral 
end. 

Yet again, the concept of the true purpose of art seems to 
require a further modification. “ A‘sthetic pleasure,” even when 
due subordination to ethical principle and religious truth are 
taken into account, seems to be a phrase which is inadequate to 
the expression of all that is, or ought to be, meant when we 
speak of the purpose of art. No one, or at least no one whose 
judgment we should value, would deny that the Crucifixion of 
our Lord offers one of the very noblest subjects on which the 
skill of the religious artist can be employed. And yet it would 
be a misuse of words to say that the proper effect of the con- 
templation of a crucifix is pleasure, even if we give to that term 
its most comprehensive, and therefore inclusively its highest 
meaning. Compassion, compunction, admiration, confidence, 
hope, love for Him whose boundless love for us is set before us 
in the crucifix, these are the effects which the painted or 
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sculptured representation of the Saviour’s death are designed 
to produce. And these effects carry us beyond the region of 
pleasurable perception into that of emotion. Moreover, when 
this simple truth is once recognized, the relation of art to 
morality seems to become more intelligible. It is the emotions 
rather than the perceptions which have a moral character. And 
we are inclined to think that the truest definition or description 
of the purpose of the fine arts is the production, through the 
medium of sensible perception, of feelings, thoughts, and 
emotions which are in their degree high and noble, which are 
at least not out of harmony with the principles of morality and 
the truths of revealed religion, or, more briefly, the production 
of emotions worthy of a man and of a Christian. Pleasure is 
not the only nor the chief end of art ; though it is true that art 
for the most part attains its ultimate end through the medium 
of the pleasure which it affords. 

But to return to the comparison between the industrial and 
the fine arts. The real distinction would seem to be this. The 
industrial arts have for their immediate purpose the production 
of objects intended primarily for use and not for contemplation. 
The fine arts have for their immediate purpose the production 
of objects intended primarily for contemplation and not for use. 
Yet every useful art regards or should regard contemplation as 
a secondary end. Even shirt-buttons should not be unsightly, 
and a modest degree of neatness is appropriate even to a 
drain-pipe. On the other hand, the fine arts, which minister 
immediately to contemplation (in the etymological, not the 
ascetical sense of the term), have or ought to have an ulterior 
purpose, towards the realization of which contemplation is more 
or less directly “useful.” While then we may reasonably 
maintain the distinction between the “useful” or industrial 
and the “fine” arts as one that is objectively valid, it should 
not be forgotten that from a higher philosophical standpoint all 
arts should be regarded as “useful,” and that the truest dis- 
tinction is not between the useful and the non-useful, but 
between modes and means of utility. The affirmation of this 
principle is the negation of the ethical heresy implied in the 
cant phrase, “ Art for Art’s sake.” 

It is worth while, however, to compare the result at which 
we have arrived, and the process by which we have arrived at it, 
with the principles laid down by Aristotle. For, without pro- 
fessing any kind of superstitious allegiance to Aristotle’s 
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teaching on this or any other subject, one may recognize that 
what he has to say is almost always worthy of attention, and 
that even when he falls short of the truth—as he generally 
does—he will for the most part be found to have seized upon 
some important aspects thereof. And as an interpreter of 
Aristotle we cannot do better than to take Mr. Butcher, whose 
work, entitled Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, has 
deservedly attracted some attention during the last few years. 
In the first place, then, Aristotle’s distinction between the 
useful and the fine arts is that with which we started, inasmuch 
as he equates them respectively with those which subserve the 
necessities of life (at rpos yphow, ai mpos Tt avayxaia), and those 
which minister to its pleasures or to the employment of leisure 
(ai mpos Siaywynv, mpos ndovnv, or again, mpos pactavny Kai 
dvaywynv). Yet for Aristotle, as for ourselves, the distinction 
thus drawn is not clear-cut. He does not indeed lay much 
stress on the circumstances that the industrial arts may, and 
do in fact, minister to pleasure, whether esthetic or merely 
sensuous, for this he regards as—in the philosophical sense of the 
term—accidental. “A useful art, like that of cookery, may 
happen to produce pleasure, but this is no part of its essence ; 
just as a fine art may incidentally produce useful results and 
become a moral instrument in the hands of the legislator. In 
neither case is the result to be confounded with the true end 
of the art.”! But the shifting of the line of demarcation is 
betrayed when Aristotle has occasion to define or describe that 
S.aywyn to which it is the proper end of the fine arts to minister, 
and again when he comes to speak of the various functions of 
music, in terms which obviously admit of extension to other 
fine or “liberal” arts. “Msaywyn,” says Mr. Butcher, “ properly 
means the employment of leisure, and in Aristotle fluctuates 
between the higher and lower kinds of pleasurable activity.” 
In the £tfics it is connected with zrasoca (pastimes), as part 
of davdmavo.s, rest and recreation; and elsewhere it is even 
extended to the lowest forms of sensuous pleasure (cwpartixal 
ndovai).2 On the other hand, in the Politics it is associated with 
axon and with ¢povnats, that is to say, roughly speaking, with 
the intellectual pursuits of the leisured man. Now, putting out 
of consideration the grosser pleasures, it is to be observed that 


1 Butcher, p. 198. 
2 Eth. Nic. iv. 8, x. 6; Butcher, p. 197. 
3 Pol, iv. 15, v. 5; Butcher, zed. 
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Aristotle very explicitly classes waéca (pastimes), among those 
useful things which are not ends in themselves. “It would be 
foolish and altogether childish,” he says, “to undergo labour 
for the sake of a mere pastime, since, on the contrary, pastimes 
are reasonably indulged in only for the sake of fitting a man 
for work.”! Hence it would seem to follow that what may serve 
as a mere pastime, cannot, at least in so far as it fulfils this 
purpose, claim to be regarded as a fine art. And lest this con- 
clusion should seem too ridiculous to have been entertained by 
so great a philosopher, he explicitly tells us that music may 
serve (as it certainly may) for education (7racdela), for pastime 
(matdta), and as a source of zsthetic pleasure affording a worthy 
occupation for that contemplative leisure (6saywy7) which, in his 
philosophy, is the goal of human effort.2 So that on Aristotelian 
principles, it would have to be said that music is a fine art, not 
by virtue of its intrinsic character (which common sense would 
seem to suggest), but only in so far as it is directed to a 
particular end which his own terminology is not precise enough 
to define. For ésaywyn, as has been seen, is both distinguished 
from vada and also treated as including this same zracéua. 

Yet again, when speaking of the higher function of music, 
as related to ésaywy7 or leisure in its more restricted and formal 
sense, he tells us that dvaywy7 combines 7d xadov with dorm, 
both being constituents of happiness (evdayovia, to Civ 
paxapios). In other words, not all pleasures, and in particular 
not those of the grosser sort, but refined, or cultivated, or 
gentlemanly pleasures, alone belong to the worthy employment 
of leisure and to the ideal of human happiness. “ Art in its 
highest idea is one of the serious activities of the mind which 
constitute the final well-being of man. Its end is pleasure, but 
the pleasure peculiar to that sort of rational enjoyment in which 
perfect repose is united with perfect energy.”* It is curious to 
compare this treatment of art as “serious” (o7ovéaiov), nay, as 
even more serious because more distinctively human than merely 
industrial pursuits, with the converse contrast drawn by Plato. 
For him, fine art is a “ pastime,” as opposed to the “serious” work 
of the industrial arts whereby man seconds nature.> That there 


1 Emovdd ew de Kal woveivy maidias xapw HAwWiov paivera kal Alay madicdv. And 


again: Ov 5) TéAos  Gvamavoiss ylverar yap evexa ths evepyelas. (Eth. Nic. x. 6; 
Butcher, p. 199.) 

2 Pol. v. 5; Butcher, p. 198. 

® Butcher, zdzd. 

4 Butcher, p, 200. 5 Butcher, p, 204. 
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is an element of truth in this view Aristotle is compelled to 
admit ; and so at the cost of an awkward and quite conventional 
dichotomy he treats the lower forms of the fine arts (for instance, 
comedy or popular music) as merely recreative, and its higher 
forms alone as “serious.” “Tragedy is the imitation of an 
action that is the very opposite of a pastime, a serious action 
(wpakews orrovdaias) which is concerned with the supreme good 
or end of life ; and the art which reproduces this aspect of life 
is itself a serious art.”?! 


Enough has perhaps been said to show that Aristotle’s 
definitions and divisions in this domain of philosophy are not 
very precise, not very consistent, and, we might add, not very 
important or significant. Nevertheless, the mental effort which 
may be required to follow him a little further will be found, 
perhaps, not unprofitable. “The end of fine art,’ according to 
Aristotle, is, says Mr. Butcher, “a certain pleasurable impression 
produced upon the mind of the hearer or the spectator.” Now 
to some (he proceeds) it would seem that we have here a grave 
defect in Aristotle’s system. The end of art, it may be urged, 
ought to be something objective, the realization of an ideal, not 
the production of a subjective effect on some one else. And 
this Aristotle himself seems to recognize when he defines art 
to be “a faculty of production in accordance with a true idea” 
(€is pera Aoyou adnOods tromtixyn). And in fact Mr. Butcher 
finds himself obliged to admit that “there is here a formal 
contradiction from which there appears to be no escape.”” His 
explanation of this “formal contradiction” deserves to be 
quoted at some length. 


It would seem that Aristotle in generalizing from the observed 
effect of works of art raises the subjective side of fine art into a 
prominence which is hardly in keeping with his whole philosophical 
system. If we seek to develop his line of thought, we may say that 
the artist, pursuing an end which is external to his productive activity, 
attains that end when the work of art comes into existence—that 
is, when the process of change (yéveous) is complete, when the matter 
(vAn) has been impressed with the artistic form (e?d0s) and the potential 
has been developed into the actual. How are we to know that this 
end has been attained? Sy the hedonistic effect produced on the mind of 
the recipient subject. The work of art is in its nature an appeal to the 

1 Jbid, ‘* Comedy and the lower forms of art he would probably rank as a 


pastime, but not so art in its higher manifestations,” 
2 Butcher, p. 207. 
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senses and imagination of the person to whom it ts presented; its 
perfection and success depend on a subjective impression. It attains 
to complete existence only within the mind, in the pleasure which 
accompanies this mode of mental activity (évépyea). Thus the productive 
activity of the artist is not unnaturally subordinated to the receptive 
activity of the person for whom he produces.! 


To this passage, as it seems to us, no exception can be taken, 
except on the ground of the exclusive reference (in the first 
of the two sentences which we have italicized) to the hedonistic 
effect of art. To this point we shall presently recur. On the 
other hand, the principle expressed in the second italicized 
sentence seems to go to the root of the matter. Since art 
is of its nature relative, since it lies in an “appeal” to perception, 
and to emotion through perception, the criterion of art will 
be its effect upon the duly qualified hearer or beholder. 


In Aristotle the true nature of a thing can be expressed by means 
of that which it is “capable of doing or suffering” (zépuxe rovety ) marx). 
Its effect is treated as synonymous with its essential quality. So it is 
in a work of art. If indeed we desire to characterize precisely its 
essential effect we must do so by reference to the content of the 
activity. But the work of art and its effect being inseparable, the 
artistic object can loosely be spoken of in terms of the emotion it 
awakens.? 


It will be observed that Mr. Butcher speaks of the effect 
of art as emotional rather than as resting in mere perception. 
And on this point he insists in another passage which deserves 
to be quoted. 

Aristotle was perhaps inclined; unduly to accentuate the purely 
intellectual side of pictorial and plastic art. But in his treatment 
of poetry, which holds the sovereign place among the fine arts, he 
makes it plain that esthetic enjoyment proper proceeds from an 
emotional rather than from an intellectual source. The main appeal 
is not to the reason but to the feelings. . . . The glow of feeling which 
accompanies the contemplation of what is perfect in art is an 
elevated delight similar in quality to the glow of speculative thought. 
Each is a moment of joy complete in itself, and belongs to the ideal 
of the supreme happiness.* 


In holding that the excellence of a work of art is to be 
measured by its effect upon the hearer or the beholder, and 
that this effect is emotional rather than purely intellectual 
or perceptive, Mr. Butcher, interpreting his Aristotle, arrives 


1 Butcher, pp. 207, 208. * Butcher, pp. 208, 209. 5 Butcher, p. 201. 
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at the same conclusion which we had reached in our preliminary 
inquiry into the matter. But the difficulty still remains as 
to the nature of this subjective effect, and as to the qualifi- 
cations of the beholder or hearer who is to serve as a criterion. 


This view [says Mr. Butcher] does not, however, make the function 
of art to depend upon accidental and individual caprice. The subjective 
emotion is deeply grounded in human nature, and thence acquires a 
kind of objective validity. As, in ethics, Aristotle assumes a man of 
moral insight (6 @pévipos) to whose trained judgment the appreciation 
of ethical questions is submitted, and who, in the last resort, becomes 
the “standard and the law” of right, so too in fine art a man of sound 
esthetic instincts (6 xapies) is assumed, who is the standard of taste, and 
to him the final appeal is made. He is no mere expert, for Aristotle 
distrusts the verdict of specialists in the arts and prefers the popular 
judgment—but it must be the judgment ofa cultivated public. Both 
in the /oditics and in the Poetics he distinguishes between the lower 
and the higher kind of audience. The “free and educated listener” 
at a musical performance is opposed to one of the vulgar sort. Each 
class of audience enjoys a different class of music and derives from the 
performance such pleasure as he is capable of. The inferior kind of 
enjoyment is not to be denied to those who can appreciate only the 
inferior type of music—better that they should like this music than 
none at all—but the lower pleasure is not to be taken as the true 
end of musical art. } 


Throughout it will be seen that the hedonistic conception 
of the true end of art emphatically prevails. To Plato, on 
the other hand, “the vulgar opinion that musical excellence 
is measured by pleasure, . . . seems a sort of blasphemy 
(xairoe Aéyovor ye of TreloToL povoixhs opOoTnTa elvar THY 
ndovnv tails Wwuyis mopifovcay Svvamw: adda TodTO pév oOvTE 
avexTov ovTe Savoy TO Tapatray POéyyerOar). If pleasure is to 
be taken as a criterion at all, it should be that of the ‘one 
man pre-eminent in virtue and education.’”? But an attempt 
is made to distinguish between pleasures. It is not “any 
chance pleasure” which is the end of art (Se yap od ty 
Tuxovcay ndovyny Tovey avtds), but that which is “proper” to it 
(tiv oixeiav), and speaking generally it is not the lower but 
the higher pleasures for the gratification of which the fine 
arts provide. Nevertheless, the formal concept is that of 
pleasure. 


1 Butcher, pp. 209, 210. 
2 Plato, Laws, ii. 655 D, 659 A; Butcher, p, 202. 
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Aristotle does not share Plato’s distrust of pleasure. . . . While 
he speaks slightingly of the pleasure of the men who “can form no 
idea of the noble and the truly pleasant whereof they have never tasted,” 
yet he insists on the necessity of being trained to feel pleasure and pain at 
the right objects ; he never hints that pleasure ought to be suppressed 
as itself an evil; nay, it is a normal accompaniment of the exercise 
of every healthy organ and faculty, it perfects that exercise as an added 
completeness, “like the bloom of health on the face of the young” 


« > , , , ? a > 4 e o l 
(ws eT YEVOMLEVOV TL téAos, OLOV TOLS GK LGLOLS y wpa). 


The contrast and the agreement of the Platonic and the 
Aristotelian ideals suggest more than one reflection here. In 
the first place, Aristotle’s insistance on “the necessity of being 
trained to feel pleasure and pain at the right objects,” implies 
—whatever the devotees of “Art for Art’s sake” may say to 
the contrary—the close relationship of art to morality, and 
the due subordination of the former to the latter. And 
secondly, his view of pleasure as a “normal accompaniment” 
of all healthy action, suggests that (as Plato instinctively though 
obscurely saw) this “normal accompaniment” ought not to be 
regarded as itself the end. The real truth would seem to be 
this. Aristotle is right in laying down that happiness is the 
end of life and of all human activities. But he errs in 
assuming that happiness adequate to the needs and aspira- 
tions of mankind is to be found in the worthy occupation of 
“cultivated leisure,” or, indeed, that “supreme happiness” is to 
be found in this life at all. On the other hand, it was a true 
instinct which led Plato to see that no form of happiness attain- 
able in this life is worthy to be regarded as the ultimate end of 
action, but.a false inference that happiness as such is not a 
worthy end, indeed the only possible end, of all human effort, 
whether well or ill directed. 

And now we are in a position to set forth more clearly 
the contrast between the Aristotelian and the Christian ideal 
of art. The Christian will entirely agree with the Aristotelian 
that art, like every other activity of life, should be serious 
or earnest (o7ovéaiov); but his notion of earnestness will be 
very different from that of the heathen philosopher. True 
earnestness is, for him, not the delusive pursuit of an impossible 
ideal of happiness, unattainable in this world, nor is it the 
exclusive possession of the cultured classes, who alone are 
capable of “refined” pleasures. It may be found and is found 








1 Eth, Nic. xi. 43 Butcher, p. 203. 
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not less among the masses than among the classes, and 
is the quality of all who consistently make God’s will the rule 
of their lives. The perception of moral truth which is within 
reach of the unlettered peasant is of a higher order than the 
perception of technical skill which in its fulness belongs to the 
expert alone; and the cultivation of the will, which is within 
the power of all, is a truer education than that training of the 
esthetic sense, of the historic memory, and of the poetic 
imagination, on which the appreciation of art is commonly 
supposed to depend. Of the supercilious and pseudo-aristo- 
cratic intellectualism of the Greek philosophy, and of the 
Roman poet who scorned the vulgar herd, Christianity knows 
nothing at all. For the true Christian God's own patent of 
nobility, manifested in the moral character of the individual of 
whatever rank or class, is of more account than the conventional 
hall-mark of “culture ;” since he strives to see all things from 
God's point of view, the ete of mankind in his eyes are they 
whom God has marked as His chosen ones. For their needs, 
then, if he be an artist, it will be his endeavour to make 
provision. And among them the poor have ever held and 
will ever hold an honoured place.! 

Then again, as regards the subjective effects of art, Christian 
philosophy is more large-minded than the Aristotelian. It fully 
recognizes that art, in its various branches, may legitimately 
serve as a pastime, as a means of education, or as a source of 
those higher and more complex emotions which are stirred by 
the representation or the recital of noble deeds or of sublime 
truths. All these purposes are good in their due place and 
measure, all may be useful as helps towards the attainment of 
the true end of human existence. And in proportion as art 
more or less directly helps towards the attainment of this end, 
it is, generically speaking, of a higher or of a less high order. 
If we may content ourselves with a rough and very incomplete 
enumeration, religious art stands highest in dignity, then that 

1 Of all forms of aristocracy, says a recent writer, the self-asserting aristocracy of 
intellect is the most unjustifiable, and also the most dangerous, ‘‘ toutes les fois qu’au 
lieu de s’employer elle-méme 4 éclairer l’4me obscure des foules, elle s’amuse d’une 
supériorité qui n’est due qu’au hasard—comme la voix du teneur ou la vigueur du 
porte-faix—pour aggraver la différence qu’il y a d’elle au reste de I’humanité.” 
(Bremond, in the Z¢udes, April 5th, 1900, p. 10.) Another recent writer (Father 
Procter, O.P.) has spoken somewhere of the ‘‘ eloquence ”—7.e., the artistic eloquence 
—of Fra Angelico. The phrase isa happy one. But what sort of eloquence would 


that be which should leave the crowd unmoved, and should appeal only to the 
cultured dite? 
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which is purely historical, dramatic or epic, next that which 
relates to the more homely emotions, as lyric poetry and the 
painting of scenes from domestic life, then descriptive poetry 
and landscape painting, and lastly those forms of art which are 
merely amusing, though indeed, as is obvious, satire and humour 
may have a very serious purpose. Then too, art, like every form 
of human activity, may be prostituted to baser ends, in which 
case it does not cease to be art, but is merely art misapplied. 

If there be any truth in what has been said, then it must 
appear that the production of pleasure as such is not the formal 
end of art, though in the complexus of emotions stirred by 
a worthy artistic production an element of pleasure will always 
be present. Its proper end is, as has been said, the production 
of objects calculated to excite emotions which are either 
remotely and indirectly, or proximately and directly, in 
accordance with the principles of ethics and the truths of 
religion. 

Nor must this statement of the proper purpose of art be 
taken to imply that technical skill and perfection of workman- 
ship are to be despised. For a flaw of whatever kind in a work 
of art, as soon as it is detected, necessarily strikes a jarring note 
which mars the perfect harmony of those emotions which the 
picture, the statue, the poem, the musical composition is 
designed to produce.! 

H. LUCAS. 


1 This article was already in type before the writer had the opportunity of con- 
sulting two books which would have been very much to his purpose, viz., Pater’s The 
Renaissance, and Tolstoi’s What ts Art? Mr, Pater frankly adopts the hedonistic 
standard of art as of life. ‘‘ Well, we are all under sentence of death, but with a sort 
of indefinite reprieve . . . : we have an interval, and then our place knows us no 
more. Some spend their interval in listlessness, some in high passions, the wisest, at 
least among ‘the children of this world,’ in art and song, for our one chance lies 
in expanding that interval, in getting as many pulsations as possible into the given 
time. Great passions may give us this quickened sense of life, ecstasy and sorrow of 
love, the various forms of enthusiastic activity, disinterested or otherwise, which come 
naturally to many of us. Only be sure it is passion—that it does yield you this fruit 
of a quickened, multiplied consciousness. Of this wisdom, the poetic passion, the 
desire of beauty, the love of art for art’s sake, has most ; for art comes to you profess- 
ing frankly to give nothing but the highest quality to your moments as they pass, and 
simply for those moments’ sake.” (Zhe Renaissance, pp. 251, 252.) Tolstoi, on the 
other hand, is equally uncompromising in his protest against the merely hedonistic 
ideal, at least as being capable of realization in this life. There is much in Tolstoi’s 
book from which a Catholic must needs dissent ; but at least his ideal of life and of 
art is nobler than Mr. Pater’s, And some of the main principles which he lays down 
are in striking agreement with what has been said above, 
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II—THE ROSARY. 

XIL.—THE ARCHZOLOGY OF THE ROSARY BEADS, 
ALTHOUGH something has already been said in my first article 
regarding the mechanical instrument used in the recitation of 
the Rosary, a good deal of fresh evidence has come in my way 
since this series of papers was begun. It seems desirable then 
to revert to the subject, and in particular to speak a little more 
fully of those Oriental and pagan varieties of bead chaplets 
which undoubtedly preceded the Christian devotion in order of 
time, though they probably had no causal connection with it. 

Bearing in mind the wide diffusion in Eastern lands of various 
mechanical devices for counting prayers, there is some point in 
the protest which has been made against the definition of the 
word vosary commonly found in our dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias. To speak of the rosary as “a chaplet of beads used during 
worship by the Roman Catholics” has been called as inadequate 
a description “as if the word at were defined to be a species of 
head-dress worn by cabmen in Piccadilly.” Rosaries, it is urged. 
are used by some three-quarters of the world’s inhabitants, 
Buddhism, which, according to the latest researches, numbers 
as many as 500 million adherents, Mohammedanism with 
nearly 200 million, and many sects also of Hindoos, share with 
Catholics the practice of counting their prayers upon strings of 
beads. The question naturally arises whether any connection 
can be established between the Christian and the pagan usage. 
On this subject I hope to say something further on, but for the 
present it will be useful to set down a few items of information 
regarding the commoner varieties of non-Christian rosaries 
known to the peoples of the East. 

Perhaps the earliest representation of a rosary in sculpture 
or painting which now remains to us is one figured by Layard 


! See Hardy, Der Buddhismus nach alteren Paliwerken dargestellt, p. 158. 
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in the first series of his Wonuments of Nineveh According to 
the description appended to the plate, the stone carving which 
he has reproduced represents “two winged females standing 
before the sacred tree in an attitude of worship; they raise the 
extended right hand and carry a garland or rosary in their left.” 
To the uninitiated observer the circular object in the left hand, 
which consists of some eight or nine large beads or balls fastened 
together in a hoop, certainly looks like a rather stiff and clumsy 
attempt to represent a rosary in stone, an impression which 
is strengthened by the position of the forefinger and thumb, 
which seem clearly to be fingering one of the beads very much 
as a Christian would tell his rosary now-a-days. I am bound, 
however, to say that my friend, Father J. N. Strassmaier, whose 
judgment in all matters of Assyriology carries the greatest 
weight, is not entirely satisfied that this is the object meant to 
be represented: Without attempting to settle the matter it may 
be noted that the carving probably belongs to the eighth or ninth 
century before Christ. 

Passing to the Far East, we come across a number of repre- 
sentations of different deities, many of whom like Brahma, Siva, 
the Japanese Amida, and the Chinese Kwan Yin are commonly 
represented with rosaries in their hands. It is possible that 
some of these can claim a more venerable antiquity than 
goo B.C., but it is, 1 understand, by no means easy to determine 
with any certainty the dates of Brahmanist and Buddhist 
antiques, and there is also a difficulty in distinguishing between 
the necklaces or strings of jewels often looped around the arms, 
wrists, and shoulders of these statues, and the rosaries proper 
intended for instruments of devotion. There seems to be no 
mention of the rosary in the Vedas, and indeed the traces of its 
first appearance, whether in Brahmanist or Buddhist literature, 
seem to’ be vague and unsatisfactory. It is stated by Mr. Tayler 
that the rosary was obviously in use amongst the Hindoos long 
before the introduction of the Buddhist religion, and we may 
admit that on the whole the theory is plausible. The 
identity in the number of the beads (108) used by the Buddhists 
and by many of the Hindoo sects, the use by the Buddhists of a 
formula of Sanskrit origin in telling these beads, may be added 
to certain archeological considerations favouring the conclusion 
that the Buddhists borrowed the rosary from the primitive 
Brahmans, but the only allusion which I have seen cited from 


1 Plate 7. 
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the earlier strata of Oriental literature is that contained in the 
following passage from the Buddhist Forty-Two Points of 
Doctrine, Article 10: 


The man who in the practice of virtue applies himself to the 
extirpation of all his vices is like one who is rolling between his fingers 
the beads of the chaplet. If he continues taking hold of them one by one 
he arrives speedily at the end. By extirpating his bad inclinations one by 
one a man arrives thus at perfection.! 


Leaving then the question of origins and of priority aside as 
insoluble with the means at our command, we may turn to 
gather a few details regarding the use of the rosary by Orientals 
in modern times and first of all among the Hindoos. Sir Monier 
Williams, whose acquaintance with the religious aspects of 
Indian life is most intimate, speaks as follow : 


In regard to rosaries the rosary (jafa-mala@) used by Saivas (the 
votaries of Siva) is a simple string of 32 rough berries, or that number 
doubled, of the Rudraksha-tree (Z/@ocarpus Ganitrus), while that of 
the Vaishnavas (the followers of Vishnu) is made of the wood of the 
sacred Tulasi or Tulsi shrub, and generally consists of to8 beads. Such 
rosaries may be worn as necklaces, though their chief use is to be 
employed as an aid in the repetition of the names and epithets of the 
deity or in the recitation of prayers. Occasional varieties in the 
material and form of these rosaries may be noticed, for example, Saiva 
ascetics sometimes carry rosaries formed of the teeth of dead bodies 
(danta-mala), or sling serpents round their neck for necklaces. On the 
other hand, Vaishnava rosaries are occasionally, but rarely, made of 
lotus-seeds (Kamaliksha).? 


The same authority tells us how the Rudraksha-berries, also 
used by certain sects of the Buddhists, are supposed, according 
to a Saiva legend, to recall the tears of Siva which he let fall in 
a rage,and which became concreted into these seeds. Their 
roughness—the surface is almost like a peach-stone—and their 
five lobes, corresponding to the god’s five faces, may possibly 
have something to do with this selection. The tulsi-beads 
used by many of the Vaishnava sects, especially those who pay 
special reverence to Krishna, play an important part in the rite 
of initiation to which the children are subjected at the age of 
six or seven. A rosary of 108 berries is passed round their necks 
by the priest or the Maharaja, and they are also taught one or other 

1 Dr. Zerffi, in Journal of Society of Arts, 1873, p. 469. This Buddhist selection was 


translated into Chinese as early as A.D.67. See S. Beall, Buddhist Literature, p. 5 
* Sir Monier Williams, Thought and Life in India, p. 67. 
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of the sacred formularies to be recited in using it. It is a 
common practice for Hindus in saying the rosary to conceal 
the hand. Sir Monier,! describing an ascetic he saw at the 
temple of Siva, at Walkesvar, near Bombay, tells us that he sat 
apparently absorbed in contemplation, a copy of one of the 
Puranas, or scriptures, before him, and his right hand buried in 
a comukhe or bag. 

I asked [says the writer] what he was doing? “ He is counting the 
beads of his rosary,” replied a bystander, “and each time he tells his 
beads he repeats one of the 1,008 (? 108) names of the God Siva over 
and over again; but this operation must on no account be seen, and so 
the hand and rosary are concealed in a bag.” * 
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Fig. 1.—-INDIAN ASCETIC SAYING ROSARY. 


A sketch from the life copied in the works of Sir William Jones 


Amongst adepts in asceticism the operation of counting the 
beads is supposed to promote and assist abstraction, the highest 
and most prized of all spiritual gifts. “As each name of Siva 
or Vishnu is mentally recited, the attention is abstractedly fixed 
on the attribute or character that each name excites the idea 
of,”* a bead being passed the while between the finger and 
thumb. On the other hand, other observers seem not to have 
had their devotional feelings deeply stirred, by hearing, as one 
of them tells us, the names of Krishna repeated as follows: 
“Huri Krishna, Krishna, Krishna, Krishna, Huri, Huri, Huri, 
Ram; Huri Ram, Ram; Huri, Huri!"* 


1 Monier Williams, Brahmanism, pp. 82, 117. 

* Brahmanism, p. 92. 

5 Journal of Society of Arts, vol. xxi. p. 463. This is the ndma- kirtana. 
* Moor, Aindu Pantheon, p. 15. 
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Turning to Buddhist rosaries, the commonest are made of 
wood or pebbles, berries or bone, and it is said that the poor are 
content to use a string of only thirty or forty beads, but the 
more costly varieties are also in favour, and are made of 
turquoise, coral, amber, silver, or even of pearls and gems. 
“If a rosary made of the bones of some holy Lama can be 
procured it is, of course, prized above all others.”! In China 
and Japan the beads are often arranged in two rings. There is 
considerable variety as regards the formula repeated. To judge 
by the specimens given by Sir Monier Williams, some of the 
forms are reverent and devotional enough. But whatever form 
be used, it always concludes with the traditional Om mani 
padme hum (Om, the jewel in the lotus, Zaz//). As already 
stated, this is of Sanskrit origin, though heard on the lips of 
Tibetans, Chinese, or Japanese,’ and it is said to contain a rather 
unpleasant cryptic allusion to the generative forces of nature. 

But no modern writer has so fully studied the religious 
aspects of Buddhism, from within and in its own chosen 
stronghold, as Mr. L. A. Waddell, who eventually purchased a 
Lamaist temple and was recetved by the Lamas in virtue of an 
ancient prophecy as a reflex of the Western Buddha Amitabha. 
Of the many varieties of rosaries in use among the Lamas he 
gives a very full account. The common and normal type 
consists of a string of 108 uniform beads, but with two curious 
appendages, each of ten smaller beads or metal discs, sliding 
on little cords attached to the main string. These last are 
called the counters; at the end of one is found a tiny dovze, or 
miniature thunderbolt, at the end of the other counter is a tiny 
bell ;* the extremity also of the rosary itself often has mis- 
cellaneous objects attached to it, such as keys, tweezers, &c. 
The discs or beads on the counters are simply used to keep 
a record of the number of times the rosary is said. One counter 
marks units, the other tens, and the apparatus thus provided is 
sufficient to register a hundred repetitions of the whole bead- 

! Monier Williams, Buddhism, p. 383. 

* Sir Monier Williams (J/odern Jndia, p. 112) states that the repeated prayer in 
the case of Japanese and Chinese takes a different form, ¢.g., in Japan, zamu amida 
Butsu ; in China, omito Fat; but this word amida, omito, or Amitabha, none the 
less, is of Sanskrit origin, and means immeasurable, infinite. Om is a mystic word, 
supposed by some to come from AUM, and to contain the initial letters of the names 
of the Buddhist Trinity. 

* The dorje, typical of the thunderbolt of Indra (Jove), and the bell of correspond- 


ing size, are the almost inseparable adjuncts of Lamaist worship, and may be regarded 
as part of the insignia of priests. 
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string, or 108 x 10 X 10, mystic formulas in all. “A middle-aged 
Lama friend of mine,’ Mr. Waddell tells us, “has repeated the 
spell of his tutelary deity alone over 2,000,000 times. _It is not 
uncommon to find rosaries so worn away by the friction of so 
much handling, that originally globular beads have become 
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1. Buddhist Rosary. 2. Bell. 3. Dorje, or miniature thunderbolt. 
4. This figure in the lower corner represents a Mohammedan rosary as depicted in 
Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam. 


cylindrical.”!_ The rosary may be made of precious materials, 
and when not in use it is wound round the right wrist like 
a bracelet, or hung round the neck, with the knotted end 
uppermost. The King of Maabar (Malabar), whom Marco Polo 
visited about A.D. 1290, had a necklace, he tells us, of 104 (?) 


1 The Buddhism of Tibet, p. 205. 
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large pearls and rubies to count his prayers upon! There can 
be little doubt that Marco should have written 108, which is 
common both to Vaishnava and Buddhist rosaries and often 
appears as a mystic number. Thus 108 Brahmans were 
summoned at Gantama’s birth to foretell his destiny, 108 
columns surround the white Pagoda at Pekin, 108 is the number 
of the Tibetan scriptures, the kahgyur, and the merit of copying 
this work is enhanced by multiples of 108, according to the 
colour of the ink used ; so also 108 rupees are commonly given 
in alms, while in China 108 blows are an ordinary punishment 
for malefactors. 

On the still more complicated forms of rosary ( fu-dzu) 
used by the Buddhists in Japan, as in Burmah, and elsewhere, it 
would be superfluous to speak; but it is noteworthy that in 
Japan the commonest type ‘of rosary seems now-a-days to 
consist of 112 beads, though other varieties exist, some of them 
possessing elaborate provisions for registering a high number of 
repetitions.- Strange to say, from the account of Japan 


' Tt is curious to learn from Marco: ‘‘ And thus did all the kings, his ancestors 
before him, and they bequeathed the string of pearls to him that he should do the 
like. The prayer that they say daily consists of these words: Pacauta, Pacauta, 

acauta [t.2., Bhagava or Bhagavata=Lord]. And this they repeat 104 times.” 

* [learn these facts from an interesting and minutely elaborate article on 
Japanese rosaries by J. M. James, in the Zvansactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
vol. ix. p. 173. Amongst other things he tellsus: ‘‘ The manipulation during prayer 
is as follows: Using it with either hand, the string which has the forty beads on it 
is placed with its Oya-dama (parent bead) lying over the first joint of the forefinger, 
with the other fingers lying through the rosary. It is then turned by the thumb, 
one bead at a time, from the Oya-dama—one bead for each prayer—until the 
Oya-¢ama comes round to its starting-point. The other string—which has fifty-five 
beads on it—is placed between the second and third fingers of the same hand, and 
used as the first set of counters. Thus, after one round of the upper rosary has been 
completed, one bead of the lower rosary is slipped through between the fingers— 
also from its Oya-dama—and so on, one bead for every round of the upper rosary, 
until the whole of the lower rosary has been exhausted, when recourse is had to one 
of the small pendant beads to indicate the fact. The whole process has then to be 
gone over again, so that by the time the whole of the sixteen counters have been 
once used, 36,736 prayers will have been recited. This style of double-rosary was 
introduced and used by Awanosuke, one of the personal attendants of the founder of 
this sect (the Jo-do), the intention being that it should be manipulated only with the 
left hand, thus leaving the right hand free for waiting on and carrying out the orders 
of his superior.” (p. 178.) 

Of the Burmese, Mr. Waddell says that *‘ they seem to use the rosary merely for 
repeating the names of the Buddha Trinity, viz., Phra or Buddha, Tara or Dhama, 
and Sangha, and the number of beads in their rosary is a multiple of 3 x 3 as with 
the Lamas (108=9x12). He adds that several Burmese possess a rosary of 72 
black subcylindrical beads called Bodhi.” (See Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1892, pp. 25 and 33.) 
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furnished by St. Francis Xavier’s native convert, Paul of the 
Holy Faith, dated 1549, we learn that “the whole nation pray 
on beads as we do; those who can read use little books, and 
those who pray on beads say on each bead a prayer twice as 
long as the Pater noster. These strings of beads or rosaries 
have one hundred and eight beads. They say that their 
learned men teach that each man has one hundred and eight 
sorts of sin, and that he must say a prayer against each of 





Fig. 3 —PORTRAIT OF CHARLES THE GOOD, COUNT OF FLANDERS, 
+1127. From Montfaucon, and from the statue in the Cathedral at Bruges. 
See Duclos, Karel den Goede, pp. 225, 226. 


these. This prayer is in a tongue not understood by the 
people, as Latin with us.” ! 

But what is of more immediate interest to our present 
subject is the rosary in use among the Mohammedans, called 
the subha, or sometimes Zasdih, a string of ninety-nine, or 
more strictly, one hundred beads, upon which the followers of 
the Prophet either count salutations, or recite the ninety-nine 


1 Coleridge, Life of St. Francis Xavier, ii. p. 214. Mr. James also speaks of the 
108 sins or lusts of the flesh. 
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names or attributes of Allah. Sir Edwin Arnold, who in his 
Light of Asia has made himself the apologist, if one ought 
not indeed to say the apostle, of Buddhism, has chosen to pay 
homage also to the creed of the Prophet in his Pear/s of the 
Faith, or Islau's Rosary, being the ninety-nine beautiful names 
of Allah, The ninety-nine beads of the swdha are divided into 
three equal portions, sometimes, as in the more ordinary 
specimens that have been shown me, by a stone or bead of 
different shape, sometimes, and especially in the more costly 
varieties, by tassels called shamsa, which, made of gold thread 
and silk of divers colours, have often a very brilliant effect. 
A hundredth bead of larger size called the Imam, or a tassel in 
its place, is often added, seemingly to complete the hundred, 
when the rosary is used for counting ¢akdzr, tahdlil, or tasbih. 

The question, however, which principally interests us in 
the Mohammedan rosary is the date and manner of its origin. 
Although little has been written upon the subject, there is a 
short paper by Professor Goldziher which, in virtue of the 
author’s exceptional acquaintance with Arabic literature, 
inspires the fullest confidence. It is admitted, he tells us, that 
reliable evidence of the use of the rosary among Mohammedans 
has not hitherto been produced earlier than the third century 
of the Hegira, ze, the close of the ninth century after Christ, 
but its use at that time was fully established,’ and Dr. Goldziner 
is tempted to believe the story of the famous rebuke addressed 
by the Caliph Al-Hadi (c¢. A.D. 786) to his mother, Chezuran : 
“Tt is not a woman’s business to meddle in matters of state, 
get thee back to thy prayers and thy sudha.”? As late however 
as the beginning of the tenth century after Christ the use of 
the rosary seems to have been still looked down upon among 
Mohammedans as Sidha, a novelty hardly worthy of a man of 
rank and education ; for Abu-l-Kasim al-Gunejd (c. 913) was 
reproached for using it, but replied, as any Christian savant 
might answer in our own day, “I cannot give up any practice 
that helps me to draw nearer to God.” Even as late as 
A.D. 1350 the use, or at least the exaggerated use of the rosary 
was made a subject of reproach as something out of harmony 
with the primitive simplicity of the Moslem creed.* 

But what is specially interesting to us is a series of passages 

' Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients, quotes Masudy, viii. 119. 


? Goldziher, in Revue de 1’ Histoire des Religions, 1890, vol. xxi. p. 295. 
* See Goldziher, op. cit. p. 297. 
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of somewhat uncertain but unquestionably early date, which 
seem to throw light upon the actual epoch and manner of the 
first introduction of the new practice. One of these stories, 














Fig. 4. -MONUMENTAL SLAB OF FRERE GERARS, KNIGHT TEMPLAR 
FOUNDER OF VILLERS-LE-TEMPLE (NANDRIN, NEAR LIEGE), 
A.D, 1273. 


taken from that body of literature known as the Hadith, and 
the particular collection called Swzan—they are assigned to 
the tenth century after Christ—will serve sufficiently to illustrate 
the nature of Dr. Goldziher’s quotations. 

Certain devout Mohammedans, as he tells us, being met 
together in conversation, one of them, Abu Musa, remarks 
to his neighbour : 
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“ Formerly O Abd al-Rahman, I used to see things in the mosques 
which [ could not approve, but now I see nothing but what is edifying.” 
“Of what are you speaking? ” inquires the other. ‘I have seen,” 
answers Abu Musa, “ people forming circles while waiting for the moment 
of the Salat. Each group hada leader to direct them, and they held in 
their hands a number of little stones. The president said, ‘ Repeat 
a hundred Zakéir, and they recited a hundred times the formula of the 
Takhir. Then he told them ‘repeat a hundred Zah/7/,’ and they recited 
a hundred times the formula of the Za4/7. Finally, he said to them again, 
‘Say a hundred times the Zusézh,’ and all who formed part of the group 


carried out what he suggested.” 


But on hearing this account, Abd al-Rahman by no means 
approves of it. At his instance the whole party adjourn to the 
mosque, and on encountering one of these groups, Abd al-Rahman 
asked them what they were doing. “We have a number of 
little pebbles here,” they replied, ‘which we use to count the 
Taktir, the Tahlil, and the Zasbih, which we keep reciting.” 
Thereupon, instead of praising them, Abd al-Rahman delivers 
a very severe rebuke, in which he bids them count their sins 
and leave their good deeds to keep count of themselves, and 
reproaches them with trying to know more wisdom than the 
Prophet, their teacher. “But, by Allah, O Abd al-Rahman,” 
they protest, “we meant nothing but good.” “There are many 
people,” he answers them, “who mean only good, but who never 
come at it. They are the same of whom the Prophet says that 
many read the Koran without its ever getting any further than 
their gullet.” ? 

From this and several more passages of kindred purport, 
referring to the use of pebbles in counting prayers, Professor 
Goldziher is tempted to infer that the custom here spoken of was 
a sort of primitive swbha, and was the point of departure for the 
subsequent development of the Mohammedan rosary. The 
suggestion seems in every way probable, and the facts must 
certainly be deemed to throw the gravest doubt upon the 
assumption almost universally made,? that the Mohammedan 
bead-chaplet was borrowed full-grown from the Buddhists. 
It is an assumption for which absolutely no evidence is quoted. 
Beyond the mere fact that beads are threaded on a string, there 
is no point of resemblance between the two systems ; and great 


Revue del Histoire de Religions, xxi. pp. 298, 299. 
* See, for instance, Kremer, Celtargeschichte, p. 40; Tylor, Primitive Culture, 


ii. p. 372 
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as are undoubtedly the imitative tendencies of mankind at all 
stages of their development, there is nothing more fallacious 
and nothing which leads to more contradictory results than the 
persuasion of so many of our folk-lorists, that every detail of 
























































Fig. 5. -ROSARIES FROM LATE BRASSES AT MEISSEN. 
1. Rosary beads from the Brass of the Duchess Sidonia, wife of Duke Albert of 
Saxony, A.D. 1510. 
2. Decade beads from Brass of Frederick, Duke of Saxony, A.D. 1517. 
3. Beads from the Brass of Barbara, Duchess of Saxony, A.D. 1534. 
4. Beads from Brass of Amalie, Duchess of Bavaria, A.D. 1502. 


religious belief and practice must have been borrowed from 
some external source, and can in no case have originated 
spontaneously. 

What has happened, as I conceive, in the case of the 
Mohammedan ¢asézh is still more likely to have occurred in the 
case of the repetitions of the hundreds of Pater nosters which 
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all the early Orders, Carthusians, Cistercians, and Dominicans, 
also enjoined upon their lay-brothers in lieu of the Divine 
Office. Father Esser seems to me to urge with irresistible force 
that the very existence of such prayers must have inevitably 
led sooner or later to the invention of some mechanical 
apparatus for counting them, for the fingers of the hand supply 
obviously a very imperfect means of reckoning numbers that 
range beyond fifty or a hundred. Hence we find the early 
Fathers of the Desert, or a hermit like St. Godric in the 
thirteenth century, having recourse, like the Mohammedans 
just spoken of, to accumulations of pebbles, before the use of 
perforated beads strung upon a cord seems to have suggested 
itself. That this suggestion could not possibly have come to 
Western Europe through the Crusaders, who had, no doubt, 
many opportunities of watching their Moslem foes piously 
using their szbha, would be too much to say. But it is certainly 
most important to note that the first undoubted mention of the 
use of beads for counting prayers in the West, to wit, in the 
instance of the Lady Godiva of Coventry, the wife of Earl 
Leofric, is anterior by several years to the preaching of the 
Crusades.' And if it be urged that the mention and use of 
such strings of beads or paternosters does not seem to have 
become common until much later, it may be answered that the 
epoch of the Crusades was also practically at an end before 
any wide prevalence of these siguacula de pater noster, precule, 
computum, numeralia, &c., as they were variously called, is 
attested in contemporary literature.” 


! Speaking of the Countess and her husband, William of Malmesbury says: 
‘(Quorum maxime preedicatur femina, quz cum thesauros vivens ibi totos con- 
gessisset, jamjamque moritura circulum gemmarum, quem filo insuerat, ut 
singularum contactu singulas orationes incipiens numerum non pretermitteret, hunc 
ergo gemmarum circulum collo imaginis sancte Maris appendi jussit.” (Cesta 
Pontificum, Rolls Series, bk. iv. ch. 4.) The Lady Godiva seems to have died at 
latest before 1085. 

* There is an extraordinary diversity of names used, especially in Latin, for 
the strings of beads which we now are wont to call generically rosaries, whatever 
the number and disposition of the beads. Father Esser,in his dArchaologie des 
Paternoster-schnur, gives an excellent account of these eccentricities of nomen- 
clature. Still, 1 cannot quite follow him in his attempt to restrict the modern 
usage of the word rosary strictly to a pair of beads used for reciting the Psalter 
of our Lady. No doubt it would be convenient to have such a specialized 
designation, but, unfortunately, in every European language the word rosary has 
become a generic term applied to any sort of prayer-beads, whether used by 
Buddhists, or Mohammedans, or Christians, and whether intended to count 
acts of faith, ejaculations,‘Our Fathers, or Hail Marys. Ido not, therefore, 
quite see that the Bollandists or others are to be blamed if they interpret Aaser- 
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As regards the statement of Polydore Vergil, that the 
Rosary was to be traced to Peter the Hermit,' the great preacher 
of the first Crusade, it seems to be simply a guess, suggested 
possibly by something he had heard concerning the rosaries of 
the East. It is well known that Polydore’s treatment of 
questions of ecclesiastical archeology was distinctly rationa- 
listic, and his practice of referring Christian observances 
to pagan sources, led to his book, De Rerum Inventoribus, 
being placed on the Index. Still, he does not say that 
Peter the Hermit derived the Rosary from the Moslems ;? 









































Fig. 66.—RQSARIES FROM LATE ENGLISH BRASSES. 
Brass of Mary Wrenne, Worlingham Church, Suffolk, 1495. 
. Brass of Elizabeth Whyte at Shottisham, 1528S. 
. Brass of Margaret Mundeford at Feltwell, 1520. 
. Brass of Thomasia Kysle at Great Cressingham, 1497. 
Brass (unnamed) at East Tudenham, 1497. 
Note the signet ring attached to the decade cord. 
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noster as—=sosarium, but we must not of course suppose that this was necessarily 
a rosary of our Lady used for the recitation of fifty Hail Marys and five Our 
Fathers 

1 The chief authority on the life of Peter the Hermit, H. Hagenmeyer, in his 
Pter der Eremite, considers that there is no evidence of any kind to connect him 
with the Rosary. 

- After describing the nature of the rosary-beads, Vergil says : ‘‘ Ejus rei auctor 
fertur Petrus Eremita, homo Gallus, civis Ambianensis, qui abhinc annos 
ccccxxx [hoc est circiter annum salutis humane mxc] sanctitate floruit egitque 
cum Urbano Romano Pontifice ut bellum Asiaticum a nostris sumptum fuerit 
quo Hierosolyma recepta sunt."’ (De Rerum Inventoribus, bk. v.ch.9. The words 
in square brackets do not occur in the Basle Edition of 1532.) 
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on the contrary, he implies that he had heard that 
Peter was its inventor (auctor). It is also a curious fact that 
the family of Lhermite, which as early as the close of the 
fifteenth century had branches both in France and Belgium, 
claimed a mythical descent, reinforced at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century by a new grant of arms and an elaborately 
fictitious pedigree, from Peter the Hermit, who was represented 

















Fig. 7 —MONU MENTAL SLAB OF MARGUERITE DE CHASTELVILAIN, 
Abbess of Argensolles, at Epernay. 
She died A.D. 1351. 
as having contracted an early marriage before he gave himself 
to asceticism. Now, it is stated that the ancient arms of the 
Lhermites showed a decade of rosary-beads (uz disain de 
patendtre), forming a chevron with a crown at its apex. More- 
over, these features are undoubtedly seen upon the tomb of 
Simon Lhermite, who died in 1567 and is buried in the Church 
of St. Jacques at Antwerp, and they occur also in the arms 
borne for the last two or three centuries, or longer,’ by the 
family of Lhermite de la Rivere et de Souliers in the Limousin. 


1 In the Nobiliaire Universel of de Magny, it is stated that in 1856 a coat of 
arms with the fatendtre as described above was found carved on the granite 
keystone of an arch at the Chateau of La Riviére, where it had been hidden by 
ivy ‘‘for many centuries.” The existence of a thick covering of ivy would 
hardly be sufficient to prove this last point. 
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It seems to be the conclusion of M. Donnet, who has 
examined the question critically and impartially, that the dzzazn 
de patendtre must have belonged to the family shield before the 
separation of the French and Belgian branches, and consequently 
as early as the fourteenth or fifteenth century. His reasoning, 
I own, does not convince me. We have an extant seal! of Jean 
l’Hermite, “ panetier” of King Charles VIII. in 1408, and this 
shows no fatendtre, but only a shield with three chevrons, which 
are quartered with the fatendtre arms in the later blazon. 
Again, we know that the fatendire arms appear suspiciously in 
a forged medal of uncertain date,> which was extensively 
appealed to by P.d’Outreman and the other champions of the 
spurious Lhermite genealogy. But whether the statement of 
Polydore Vergil can have suggested the arms of the Belgian 
Lhermites, or whether these arms testify to an older tradition 
which had‘also come to the ears of Polydore, the evidence does 
not enable me to decide.’ At best the decade of rosary-beads 
in the Lhermite coat of arms can only show that the attribution 
to the preacher of the first Crusade was a century or so older 
than the time of Polydore Vergil, from whom we first hear of it. 
The idea that the families of Souliers or of Antwerp bore any 
true relationship to Peter the Hermit has now been universally 
abandoned. 

Turning then to the history of prayer-beads in the Catholic 
Church, I should wish, in the first place, to lay as much 
emphasis as possible upon the extremely important point 
urged by Father Esser, O.P., in his paper on the Archeologie 


1 Described by P. de Bosredon, in his Sigi//lographie de la Haute Vienne, 
No. 148 

“It is supposed to have been a medal struck for pilgrims by a fictitious Albert 
Lhermite, Patriarch of Jerusalem in ¢. 1190, who is also alleged to have given 
Constitutions to the Carmelite Order. 

* The passage about Peter the Hermit and the Rosary does not occur in the 
early impressions of the De Rerum Inventoribus, nor in the ‘second edition,” 
at least as represented by the Paris impression of 1528, but it seems to have 
appeared for the first time in the Basle Edition of 1532. This leaves a rather 
narrow interval between the publication of the story and its adoption into the 
arms of the Lhermites as witnessed by the tombstone of 1567. Unfortunately I 
cannot make out for certain whether the arms engraved in M. Donnet's mono- 
graph, Les Descendants de Pierre l’ Hermite in the Annales de 1 Académie d’ Archio- 
logie de Belgique, 1893, p. 318, belong to Simon Lhermite, who died in 1462, or to 
his descendant of the same name who died in 1567. I have throughout assumed 
the latter alternative. It would seem from what I have just said that Professor 
Ferguson (Archeologia, vol. 51, p. 119) must be mistaken in thinking that there 
are no textual variations of moment between the second and the third editions of 


the De Reriwm Inventoribus. 
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des Paternoster-schnur, to wit, that the use of beads for 
counting prayers of any kind, and more particularly for counting 
a long series of Our Fathers, preceded the employment of similar 
means for numbering the 50 or 150 Hail Marys, which have 
a better claim to be called the Rosary. The name faternoster 
which was almost the most universal designation for these 



































Fig. 8. —FOUR WOODCUTS 
(Very much reduced) copied from Caxton’s second edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, printed c. 1484. 
No. 1 represents The Friar; No. 2 The Physician; No. 3, who has hung his 
rosary round his horse’s neck, The Miller; and No. 4 The Manciple. 


strings of prayer-beads,! and which was used in nearly all 
European languages, alone affords a strong presumption that 
the counting of Our Fathers was the purpose for which these 
chaplets of perforated stones or berries were originally intended. 
Furthermore, we have no reason to assume, as Father Esser very 
rightly urges, that in any reference to pairs of beads, to 
signacula, precule, numeralia, fila de pater noster, serta, calcult, 
oracula, &c., or in any painted or carved representations of the 


1 The term faternoster, still familiar to fishermen, probably speaks of an age 
when prayer-beads threaded upon a string were so designated. 
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same objects, there is question in any strict sense of the Rosary 
of our Lady, unless the context and the other surroundings 
prove irrefragably that this and nothing else can be intended. 
We find representations of these prayer-beads in some few 
instances in Dominican churches, but we find them quite as 
commonly in churches that are not Dominican. The mourner 
with beads, reproduced in Fig. 10 from the tomb of the 
Dominican Humbert, may be paralleled by figures upon the 
nearly comtemporary tomb of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, in St. Mary’s Church, Warwick,' or upon the tomb 
of Catharine de Bourbon, in the Cathedral of Nymwegen. 
If any serious argument is to be drawn from the use of pater- 
noster beads in the Dominican Order, it can only be by showing 
that they are of exceptionally frequent occurrence among the 
Friars Preachers, and that they were used for the counting not 
merely of Qur Fathers, but of the Hail Marys of the Rosary. 
So far as I have studied the evidence, the presumption lies 
entirely the other way. There are many undisputed instances 
of Dominicans who counted hundreds of Our Fathers or who 
repeated a thousand Hail Marys, but there is not one 
unquestionable example before 1400 of a follower of St. Dominic 
who is recorded to have said just the 50 or 150 Aves of our 
Lady’s Psalter with the corresponding Paters in due proportion. 

Bearing therefore constantly in mind Father Esser’s most 
useful caution, the true history of rosary-beads in the West, 
as I conceive it, is this. In the course of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries devout persons, and especially the lay-brothers 
of Religious Orders, came to appreciate the convenience of 
using strings of beads to count the number of Our Fathers 
imposed on them by rule or pious custom. Through the 
influence of the Psalter of David, which was said by clerics 
and men of letters, there was a distinct tendency among the 
laity also to number their prayers by fifties and one hundred- 
and-fifties,? and as many still used the fingers to count with, 
it was natural to subdivide the beads into fives and tens. 


1 See Gough, Funeral Monuments, vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 127—128. 

2 We may note, for instance, the ‘‘old constitutions” of the Knights of 
St. John (the Hospitalers), which are cited in a Bull of Lucius III. in 1185, and 
even earlier by Eugenius III, Thus, we read in the French version: ‘' et chascun 
des clers chante le sautier (pour les peres mors) et chascun des laix cl paternoster 
encores.” (Paoli, Dell’ origine ed instituto del sacro militar ordine di S. Giovan 
Battista Gerosolimitano, Appendix, p. xxvii.). It was, I believe, among the 
military Orders, and notably among the Knights of St. John, that the paternoster 
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At the same time it must be remembered that these pater- 
noster beads were simply a counting apparatus, not intended, 
like the Oriental rosaries, to measure out one definite and mystic 
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Fig. 9.—DOMINICAN (?) +1353. 
From a tomb formerly in the Church of St. Jacques, Paris. The numbering of the 
beads seems most inaccurate. 


number or the repetitions of it, but meant to help in counting 
fifty Pacers or eighty Paters, or twenty-five or sixty-three, or 
whatever number had to be said. From this cause two things 
followed, first, as I have already conjectured in my October 


beads first came to form part by rule of the religious equipment of every lay- 
member of the Order. But I cannot yet offer satisfactory proof of this. The 
beads for saying their Our Fathers are still used by the Knights, and in Malta 
they enter prominently into the heraldic decoration of theirtombs. See, for 
instance, the three volumes of lithographed plates, published by Dr. Caruana. 
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article, it was found to be a help to the counting to divide the 
beads into fives or tens ;! secondly, there was great variety of 
practice as to the length of the beads; men for the most part 
were content with a single decade (as in Fig. 6. No 5; Fig. 8, 
No. 2; Fig. 5, No. 2), whereas women used four, five, six, seven, 
ten, or fifteen decades, as the tolerably numerous examples seen 
in sepulchral monuments prove. 

As regards the original purport of the larger beads, I am 
now able to offer positive evidence in vindication of my former 
conjecture, which seems to me almost conclusive. The three 
earliest sets of paternoster beads (shown in the illustrations to 
this article) were none of them certainly intended for saying the 
Rosary properly so-called. The first (Fig. 3) is seen round the 
neck of Charles the Good, Count of Flanders, who died in 1127, 
nearly a century before St.Dominic. Montfaucon, who first 
published this sketch, is satisfied that his original was copied from 
an almost contemporary representation. Charles the Good, the 
son of St.Canute of Denmark, was himself a man of extraordinary 
piety. It is natural therefore to find him, in accordance with 
later usage, wearing a paternoster round his neck. It is divided 
into fives by larger beads, and, allowing for some slight inaccura- 
cies, was obviously intended to represent a rosary of fifty small 
beads. The larger gems or berries, I submit, must have been 
mere ornamental markers, intended to separate the fives and 
facilitate the counting. Still more interesting, though of later 
date, is the paternoster seen on an incised slab at Villers, of a 
Knight Templar of 1273. So far as regards the nurnber of 
the beads, it has been drawn for me by Mr. J. Brewster Fisher, 
with absolute fidelity to the original rubbing. Now, if the beads 
be carefully counted, it will be found that the large beads are 
separated from each other by wzve, not ten, smaller grains. Hence, 
while it is obvious that the patendtre was meant to count tens— 
there seem to have been originally ten decades altogether—it was 
in this case thought sufficient to mark the end of the decades, not 
by inserting extra and superfluous beads, but by making every 
tenth bead larger than the rest. The third case, which is again 
accurately copied from Mr. Creeny’s photographic reproductions 
of the incised slab of the Abbess Marguerite de Chastelvilain, at 


' It is noticeable that even Mohammedan rosaries are often divided into decades. 
Sir Monier Williams (J/odern J/ndia, p. 110) speaks as if it were the common 
practice amongst Mohammedans that every decade of beads should be divided from 
the next by a tassel. Those, however, that I have seen, only show the division into 
thirty-threes, 
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Epernay (A.D. 1351), shows us a paternoster of a hundred small 
beads, divided by additional and larger beads into fives. Once 
more I urge that these large beads can have had no significance 
of their own; they were not Our Fathers or Creeds, but they 
were simply markers to aid the counting. 




















Fig. 10. DOMINICAN MOURNER. 


From the tomb of the Dauphin Humbert, ¢ 1354; formerly in the Dominican 
Church of St. Jacques, Paris. 


Further, as has already been explained in the first article 
of this series, it seems to me highly probable that when the 
commoner type of these paternosters, that divided into decades, 
was used for saying 50 or 150 Hail Marys in accordance with 
a custom clearly proved to have existed in the twelfth century, 
the presence of the big dividing beads may have suggested that 
the worshipper should mark his progress by some corresponding 
prayer, and in such a case, what more natural than the Our 
Father? This, as I conceive, was the beginning, somewhere 
towards the close of the fourteenth century, of the introduction 
of the Paters among the 150 Aves which formed our Lady’s 
Psalter. 

Let me add, that the mere division of a set of beads into tens 
involves no proof or presumption that it was used for saying 
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the Rosary proper. Such a division as the Templar’s paternoster 
exhibits was a matter of obvious convenience. Even a full 
string of 150 beads! goes for little, knowing, as we do, that 
it was common to say 150 Our Fathers, while nothing surely 
can be inferred from the figure of a mourner (Fig. 10), who, 
according to the suffrages prescribed in his own Order, was 
bound to say Our Fathers, and not the Rosary, for the souls 
of departed brethren. 

This paper has extended to greater length than was foreseen 
or desired, and beyond calling attention to the absence of any 
cross or pendant in these early rosaries, I must leave the other 
illustrations to explain themselves. What I most regret in this 
rather abrupt conclusion of the series of articles on the second 
of our popular devotions, is my inability to speak, as I intended, 
in deprecation of the charge brought against the Rosary, that it is 
an exercise of vain and mechanical repetitions. Whatever may 
be the history of its origin and first development, the Rosary, 
for the learned and unlearned alike, is not only one of the 
simplest of prayers, but also, as I sincerely believe, one of the 
most helpful means by which the soul may learn to live 
continually in the thought and presence of the Son of God 
made Man. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 The decades in the fatendtre of the Dominican (?) in Fig. 9 are far 
from being accurately counted, and I quite distrust the accuracy of the cross 
pendant. Such crosses, made of beads, however common in the seventeenth 
century, were unknown, I believe, until long after 1353. 
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THERE has recently been presented to the British public the 
Form of Oath which we are informed “all Jesuits are accustomed 
to take.” A large portion of the public have in consequence 
been exceedingly shocked, and a large majority of Jesuits 
equally astonished, never having had a suspicion that they had 
taken anything of the kind, till they learned their own iniquity 
from the public prints. The“ Oath” is, in fact, a hoary-headed 
impostor, accustomed to come forward from time to time and 
harrow the souls of simple-minded folk ; though it never ventures 
to stay with us long, depending as it does largely upon obscurity 
for its efficacy, and even for its existence. On the present 
occasion it seems to have made a greater sensation than usual. 
It obtained a conspicuous place in a magazine conducted by 
Persons of Quality, as exalted in social position as they are 
undoubtedly “Low” in their theology. It likewise managed 
to capture a journal usually so sober and sensible as the 
Standard newspaper, which not only printed in full the text 
of the preposterous document, but made it the text of some 
very sage and solemn observations in a leading article. As 
a specimen of the nonsense readily credited by men otherwise 
sensible, when there is question of anything derogatory to the 
Catholic Church or her clergy, this wonderful production must 
be cited at length. 


I, A.B., now in the presence of Almighty God, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Blessed Michael, the Blessed St. John the Baptist, the Holy 
Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and all the Saints and the Sacred Host 
of Heaven, and to you my Ghostly Father, do declare from my heart, 
without mental reservation, that His Holiness Pope Leo is Christ’s 
Vicar General, and is the true and only Head of the Catholic or 
Universal Church throughout the earth, and that, by the virtue of the 
Keys of binding and loosing given to His Holiness by my Saviour 
Jesus Christ, he hath power to depose heretical Kings, Princes, States, 
Commonwealths, and Governments, all being illegal without his Sacred 
Confirmation, and that they may be safely destroyed. Therefore, to the 
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utmost of my power, I shall and will defend this doctrine and His 
Holiness’s rights and customs against all usurpers, especially against the 
new pretended authority and the Church of England and all adherents 
in regard that they and she be usurpal and heretical, opposing the 
Sacred Mother Church of Rome. I do renounce and disown any 
allegiance as due to any heretical King, Prince, or State, named 
Protestants, or obedience to any of their inferior Magistrates or 
officers. I do further declare the doctrine of the Church of England, 
of the Calvinists, Huguenots, and of others of the name Protestants to 
be damnable, and they themselves are damned and to be damned that 
will not forsake the same. I do further declare that I will help, assist, 
and advise all or any of His Holiness’s agents in any place in which I 
shall be in England, Scotland, and Ireland, or in any other territory or 
Kingdom I shall come to, and do my utmost to extirpate the heretical 
Protestants’ doctrine, and to destroy all their pretended power, regal or 
otherwise. I do further promise and declare that, notwithstanding I 
am dispensed to assume any religion heretical for propagating of the 
Mother Church’s interests, to keep secret and private all her agents’ 
counsels from time to time as they interest me, and not to divulge, 
directly or indirectly, by word, writing, or circumstance whatsoever, but 
to execute all what shall be proposed, given in charge, or discovered 
unto me, by you, my Ghostly Father. All of which I, A.B., do swear 
by the Blessed Trinity and Blessed Sacrament, which I now am to 
receive, and on my part to keep inviolably ; and do call the Heavenly 
and glorious Host of Heaven to witness these my real intentions to 
keep this my oath. In testimony hereof I take this holy and blessed 
Sacrament of the Eucharist, and witness the same further with my 
hand and seal this day Ann. Dom., &c. 


It might be supposed that the patent absurdity of this 
ridiculous document would, in these enlightened days at any 
rate, effectually preclude all danger of its being taken seriously. 
Should, however, anything more be required, we have not to go 
far to find it. As has been said, given proper intervals to 
refresh itself, the Oath seems able to “run” indefinitely on its 
native soil; but having incautiously ventured, about ten years 
ago, on a trip to Germany, it there met with experiences of a 
most unfortunate character. Though, at first, eagerly taken up, 
it was presently dropped and denounced bythe most bitterly 
anti-Catholic organs, as an utter fraud which no well-informed 
person could swallow. The details of its rebuffs may be read in 
Father B. Duhr’s Jesuzten-Fabeln. Here it will be enough to say 
that the Evangelische Bund, the German equivalent of our 
Protestant Alliance, styled it a “clumsy fabrication” (ezne plumpe 
Falschung) ; while the official organ of this body, the 7aglische 
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Rundschau, implored Protestants not to give themselves away 
by accepting such rubbish, thus playing into their enemies’ 
hands, and “ drawing water to the Ultramontane mill.” 

But it is not sufficient to be sure that such a document 
is a forgery ; we naturally desire to learn something of its real 
history ; to discover whence it came, and to whom we owe it. 
Fortunately it is possible to satisfy such wholesome curiosity, 
at least in the main. We cannot, indeed, say precisely when 
it assumed the form in which it now displays itself; but we 
are able to determine the stock of which it comes; to trace 
at least some stages of its development; to identify the grub 
that has produced the butterfly; and, best of all, the brain 
in which the grub was hatched. Considered merely as an 
example of evolutionary progress, the history is both interesting 
and instructive ; while the personality of the author of it all, 
when he unexpectedly enters upon the scene, imports a sense of 
assurance that now we have got down to the bed-rock of 
falsity, beneath which it were as useless to seek farther 
as to look for coal below granite. 

Starting backwards from the Form of Oath as given above, 
the first link in the chain which I have been able to examine 
is a little pamphlet printed at Cheltenham, in 1847. The form 
which this gives differs from ours in one particular only, which, 
however, is by no means without importance. Instead of “ Pope 
Leo,” the earlier edition reads “Pope Uréan,” a variation to 
be considered presently. 

Our next step backwards is a long one; to the palmy days 
of mendacity, when Titus Oates ruled the roast. Here our 
friend the Oath turns up again, its guise somewhat altered, as 
well as its character; but its identity unmistakable in spite 
of all. It is now no longer a Jesuits’ but a Conspirators’ 
Oath ;— “ The Papists’ Oath of Secrecy, administered to those 
who engage in the present Plot.” It is “ discovered” by Robert 
Bolron, gentleman, described in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, as “ Robert Bolron, Informer,’ to whom it was given 
by a priest, William Rushton, out of whose Breviary he 
transcribed it. Bolron had certainly been a Protestant most 
of his life; it does not appear certain that he ever became 
or professed to become a Catholic. He got into trouble for 
embezzlement of money; and his accomplice, Maybury, who 
corroborated his stories, was convicted of theft. What 
is still more significant—when we regard the temper of the 
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time—old Sir Thomas Gascoigne, against whom these worthies 
gave evidence as a Papist plotter, was acquitted by a jury. 
Such was Robert Bolron, who took the Oath which the House 
of Commons (December 16, 1680) ordered him to print. It 
runs as follows: 


I, Robert Bolron, being in the presence of Almighty God, the 
Blessed Mary ever Virgin, the Blessed Michael the Archangel, the 
Blessed St. John the Baptist, the Holy Apostles Saints Peter and Paul, 
and all the Saints in Heaven, and to you my Ghostly Father, do declare 
and in my heart believe the Pope, Christ’s Vicar General, to be the 
true and only Head of Christ’s Church here on earth, and that by 
virtue of the keys of binding and loosing, given to his Holiness by our 
Saviour Christ, he hath power to depose all heretical Kings and Princes, 
and cause them to be killed. Therefore, to the uttermost of my power, 
I will defend this doctrine, and his Holiness’s rights, against all 
usurpers whatever, especially against the now pretended King of 
England, in regard that he hath broke his vows with his Holiness’s 
Agents beyond seas, and not performed his promises of bringing into 
England the Holy Roman Catholic religion. 

I do renounce and disown any allegiance as due to the said 
pretended King of England, or any of his inferior officers and 
magistrates, but do believe the Protestant doctrine to be heretical and 
damnable, and that all are damned which do not forsake the same, 
and to the best of my power will help his Holiness’s Agents here in 
England to extirpate and root out the said Protestant doctrine, and to 
destroy the said pretended King of England, and all such of his subjects 
as will not adhere to the Holy See of Rome, and the Religion there 
professed. 

I further do promise and declare that I will keep secret and private, 
and not divulge directly or indirectly, by word, writing, or circumstance, 
whatever shall be proposed, given in charge, or discovered to me, by 
you, my Ghostly Father, or any other engaged in the promotion of this 
pious and holy design ; and that I will be active, and not desist from 
the carrying of it on; and that no hopes of reward, threats or punish- 
ments, shall make me discover the rest concerned in so pious a work, 
and, if discovered, shall never confess any accessories with myself 
concerned in this design. 

All which I do swear by the Blessed Trinity, and by the Blessed 
Sacrament, which I now purpose to receive, to perform, and on my part 
to keep inviolable ; and do call all the Angels and Saints in Heaven to 
witness my real intention to keep this Oath. 

In testimony whereof, I do receive this most Holy and Blessed 
Sacrament of the Eucharist. 


In spite of the remarkable variations which it contains, this 
oath is unquestionably our old friend, adapted to special circum- 
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stances. The exact character of its relationship with the 
“ Jesuit Oath” is a question full of interest. Though stamped 
so strongly and unmistakably with the family lineaments, 
Bolron’s Oath, as for distinction sake it may be styled, shows 
evident signs of having been affected by external influences ; 
and, as we shall see, departs from the genuine type of its race 
in very important particulars.! 

But we have not yet run our quarry to earth, although our 
chase has led us to the spot where this appears to become 
possible. Titus Oates had a worthy ally in the person of 
Robert Ware, although the pair took different lines in their 
common work. While Oates perjured himself, Ware forged. 
The former, it is true, did more harm at the time, causing 
innocent blood to be shed like water; but the work of his 
colleague the penman has been far the more enduring. It is 
simply appalling to think of the mischief which this one 
scoundrel has been able to effect in the way of poisoning the 
sources of our history, and investing malignant slanders with 
the semblance of respectable authority. His performances do 
not appear to have been for the most part even suspected, till, 
afew years ago, the late Father Bridgett, in his Blunders and 
forgeries, tracked them out and ruthlessly gibbeted them. To 
this admirable specimen of historical work I must refer those 
who desire to know more about the villain of the piece. Here 
let it suffice briefly to say how Robert Ware contrived to 
practise his deceptions so effectively. His father, Sir James 
Ware, having transcribed many genuine documents, the son 
interpolated his fabrications amongst the transcripts, wherever 
he found a sufficient space left blank, thus sowing his tares 
among the good grain and trading upon the reputation of his 
parent. 

His consistent object was to vilify and traduce the Catholic 


Bolron’s edition of the Oath is printed as a broadsheet, headed, 7/ie Papist’s 
Oath of Secrecy, by Randal Taylor. Also in Bolron’s own narrative, to which is added 
a Papist’s Litany, containing nothing objectional, though some of the Saints 
invoked are little known. The narrative is to be found in the Harlan 
Miscellany, vii. 293. 

It must doubtless be considered a very uncanny circumstance connected 
with Bolron’s revelations, that the evidence by which most of them were 
supported, was discovered at Stonyhurst; evidence ‘‘ which was found in the 
closet of Edward Cottam, a Jesuit, in the house of Richard Sherborne, Esq., 
of Stonyhurst, in the county of Lancaster.’ Thus does history anticipate 
herself. It should be added that at this period there was no Jesuit of the name 
of Edward Cottam. (See Stonyhurst Centenary Record, p. 67, note.) 
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Church. As Father Bridgett writes, “The forgeries of Robert 
Ware began in 1678, contemporaneously with the revelations of 
Titus Oates, and continued for some years. Ware did not 
appear as an accuser or a witness in a court of justice; his 
forgeries in books and pamphlets were not directed against 
living men; yet by his historical lies he helped to win credit 
for the monstrous stories of the ‘Popish Plot,’ as being in 
harmony with former events and past discoveries, and there are 
several of his baseless fabrics repeated in the publications, even 
of the last few years, by writers to whom the name of Robert 
Ware is almost or entirely unknown.” It is in fact impossible 
to say when history will be entirely purged of his slime, and it 
appears that in studying the genesis of our Oath we come upon 
his trail once more. 

Various of his fabrications were decanted for popular use 
in books bearing picturesque titles,—7he Hunting of the 
Romish Fox, and Foxes and Firebrands. In the former, is given 
a form of Oath required to be taken by all who entered the 
Catholic Seminaries beyond the seas, which is said to have been 
drawn up in 1580, a century before Bolron’s time. In this may 
be detected the rudimentary but unmistakable features of the 
more developed article. 





I, A.B., do acknowledge the ecclesiastical and political power of 
his Holiness and the Mother Church of Rome, as the chief head 
and Matron above all pretended Churches throughout the whole 
earth ; and that my zeal shall be for St. Peter and his successors, as 
the Founder of the true and ancient Catholique Faith, against all 
heretical Kings, Princes, States, or Powers repugnant to the same. 
And although I, A.B., may pretend (in case of persecution or otherwise) 
to be heretically disposed, yet in soul and conscience I shall help, aid, 
and succour the Mother Church of Rome, as the ancient and Apostolic 
Church. I, A.B., further do declare not to act or contrive any matter 
or thing prejudicial unto her, or her sacred Orders, doctrines, or 
commands, without the leave of her supreme power or its authority 
under her appointed, or to be appointed ; and when so appointed, then 
to act or further her interest more than my own earthly gain or pleasure, 
as she and her head, his Holiness and his successors, have, or ought to 
have, the supremacy over all Kings, Princes, Estates, or Powers what- 
soever, either to deprive them of their crowns, sceptres, powers, 
privileges, realms, countries, or governments, or to set up others in lieu 
thereof, they dissenting from the Mother Church and her commands. 


Although this document certainly does not date from the 
period claimed for it, there can be no doubt that it has much the 
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appearance of a first experiment towards the elaboration of such 
an Oath as is now forthcoming. We find in it, in embryo, the 
main ideas which evidently governed the composition of the 
others, in which these elements have been expanded and 
rearranged. But of one thing there appears to be no doubt— 
the “Seminary Oath” and the “Jesuit Oath” issued from the 
same mint. Both are earmarked with Robert Ware's character- 
istic token. First, we have the phrase J/other Church occurring 
in each more than once. Of this he seems to have found it 
as impossible to steer clear, as Mr. Dick to keep King Charles’ 
head out of his memorial. “He puts it,” says Father Bridgett, 
“in every document, which is supposed to emanate from Popes 
or Jesuits, whether composed in Latin or English.” Moreover, 
we find in both these forms a clause about pretending to be 
of another religion, which is no less characteristic. The idea 
that Catholic priests, especially Jesuits, were allowed, and even 
enjoined, to simulate heresy for Catholic ends, which every 
Catholic knows to be utterly absurd, was a dominant note of 
Ware's, and regularly figures in his concoctions. It is, in fact, 
embodied in the very title of his book, Foxes and Firebrands ; 
the Foxes being the Jesuits, and the Firebrands the insidious 
havoc, which, after the manner of Samson’s foxes, they wrought 
in the standing corn of the Evangelical Philistines. 

It is not a little remarkable that in Bolron’s version, the 
general features of which resemble the Jesuit Oath so closely, 
these particular birthmarks are wanting : which is what was meant 
by saying that it shows more traces of another hand, retouching 
and adapting the original work, than either of the other versions. 
All things, however, being taken into account, I find it impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that all three versions are radically one, 
and have been variously dished up and flavoured at various 
periods as the change of circumstances suggested. 

A further cotijecture may be offered. There appear to 
be reasons for believing in the existence of a version which 
would round off the series. It will be remembered that the 
Cheltenham edition, mentioned above, spoke of Pope Urdan, 
and was therefore clearly taken from an original purporting to 
date from the pontificate of a Pope so named. This can only 
be Urban VIII., who reigned from 1623 to 1644. It is 
known that Ware made a good deal of history for this period, 
as well as for others ; and it is by no means impossible that he 
introduced a more extended form of his Oath than that 
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assigned to the reign of Elizabeth. A circumstance which 
might easily suggest such a course was the Papist Plot of 1640, 
“ discovered” by Andreas ab Habernfeld, if the name should 
not rather be spelled William Prynne, of which “Plot” that of 
Oates was a rather servile copy. In this as in its more successful 
successor, an Oath of Secrecy played a large part, though its 
terms are not recorded in contemporary histories.! Ware 
knew all about Habernfeld’s plot, to which he refers as an 
illustration of Papist malignity. 

There remains a minor problem, the solution of which seems 
to throw further light upon this point. How comes it that the 
authority for the “Jesuit Oath” is commonly assumed to be 
Archbishop Usher? This is undoubtedly the case, for wherever 
mention of the Oath is found, a reference is given to Usher, 
but with no indication as to where in all his voluminous 
writings any’mention of this subject occurs. Needless to say, 
we shall not discover any mention anywhere. “ Archbishop 
Usher” means neither more nor less than “Robert Ware.” 
Once more we strike the scent of what Father Bridgett calls 
“this literary skunk.” How he came to achieve the feat of 
annexing so respectable a name, is a curious, if not very 
edifying, story, which the topic engaging our attention well 
illustrates. 

As voucher for the information he gives about the Seminary 
Oath, Ware cites Cecel’s Memorials, p. 196. What man he 
means, or what document, would be a puzzle, but for infor- 
mation supplied by his friend Nalson, who wrote the first part 
of Foxes and Firebrands, Ware contributing the second. There 
we read the story of a Dominican who feigned to be a 
Protestant, “ being an extract out of the Memorials of the Lord 
Cecil, an eminent statesman in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
from whose papers it was transmitted to the Reverend Bishop 
Usher. . . . These papers of the Lord Primate coming to the 
hands of Sir James Ware, Knt., his son, Robert Ware, Esq., 
has obliged the public by the communication of them.” Of 
course, Robert Ware, Esq., further obliged the public by the 
manufacture of them; but the fraud not being detected, and 
Usher's being a good name, Strype and others freely, but 
most inexcusably, quoted as having Usher's authority, what 
they found only in Ware’s books; saying little or nothing of 


' See Rome’s Masterpeece, 1643; also L’Estrange’s Brief History of the Times, 
part ii. 
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Ware himself. They were thus led, as Father Bridgett shows, 
to accept and publish many gross forgeries. 

Of course, anything referred to Ceczl’s Memorials would go 
down to Usher's account. It may be that the rudimentary 
Seminary form of Oath, thus quoted, has led to the belief that 
Usher is sponsor for the fuller form. Or perhaps, Ware, who 
amongst his other exploits certainly produced a pamphlet to 
prove that Usher was a prophet, and foresaw terrible things 
to be done by the Papists of Ireland, devised an Oath taken in 
Usher’s own time, and preparing the way for the prophesied 
massacre. But whatever be the truth of this, a proud man 
should Robert Ware have been, could he have known that 
amongst the captives of his longbow and spear were to be 
numbered Journalists of the Twentieth Century. 


JOHN GERARD, S.J. 


Postscript.—Since the above article was in type, I have fortunately 
discovered the missing link, which in every particular is just what I had 
been led to anticipate. 

In the third part of Foxes and Firebrands (1689), which is entirely by 
Robert Ware (though catalogued in the British Museum only under the 
pseudonym Philirenes), we read, pp. 177, seq., as follows: 

‘Having a collection of Romish policies, contrived by the Clergy and 
Orders of that Church, to nullify the Reformation of the Church of 
England, as they were collected formerly from and among the papers of 
the Most Reverend James Usher, sometime Archbishop of Armagh; and 
finding them useful, especially for these perilous days, to be divulged, and 
put forth to public view, I shall place them according to the copy, after 
this manner following: 

Anno 1636. The Oath of Secrecy devised by the Roman Clergy, as it 
vemaineth on record at Paris, amongst the Society of Fesus; together with 
several Dispensations and Indulgences granted to all Pensioners of the Church 
of Rome, who disguisedly undertake to propagate the Faith of the Church of 
Rome, and her advancement. Faithfully translated out of French. 

This Oath was framed in the Papacy of Urban the 8th. 

Note how the Pope and Rome dispenses with her Emisaries, to assume 
outwardly any Religion.” 

The Oath, printed in ~Gothic character, is identically the same as 
what may be described as the Standard Version, save for the substitution 
of the name Urban for Leo already spoken of. 

Is it too much to hope that now at last, this fly may stick to the 
wall ? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir was not only Mrs. Roy who was intently watching the 
ripening of the friendship between Baldur and Joan; for, asa 
matter of fact, it was the chief staple of the thoughts of each 
individual at Brookethorpe during the socially stagnant summer 
months. To Bertha, and, in her passive way, to Maud also, 
it was a matter of absorbing interest, as, indeed, anything 
approaching to a love affair could not fail to be to girls of such 
matrimonial tendencies. The pleasure of the excitement was 
unmixed, for in spite of Mrs. Venn’s fugitive day-dreams, neither 
girl had ever regarded Baldur from anything except a fraternal 
point of view; and no shadow of disappointed hopes marred 
their enjoyment. They discussed the pros and cons, as they 
saw them, well into the small hours of the morning ; and they 
were mostly occupied by day in watching the actions of Joan 
and their friend, though they were such innately skilful match- 
makers that neither of the parties under supervision discovered 
the fact. 

Freda observed what was going on with equal penetration, 
though the matter was one which she did not care to discuss, 
for her feelings on the subject were almost painfully divided. 
At one time she had been near enough to being in love with 
Baldur to make her now watch the course of events with a 
deeper interest than either of her sisters. Although any feeling 
of a graver nature than sisterly affection for him had long ago 
been stamped out by her common sense, something was left 
behind which contained a great deal of tenderness and solicitude 
for his welfare. She had Baldur’s interests so much at heart that 
she felt almost more than she perceived his all-absorbing, over- 
mastering love for Joan. But though she wished him to have 
everything on earth which he could want, and flinched from 
the thought that anything disappointing or blighting could 
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cross his bright young life, and although she knew that he had 
set his affections on a girl in every way worthy of him, she 
could not wish him to win her as his wife. Daily intercourse 
with this cousin, whose views of life were so different from those 
in which she herself had been brought up, had leavened her 
ideas more than she knew, and almost imperceptibly a realiza- 
tion of all that being a Catholic involves had been breathed into 
her placid, unselfish soul. She knew very well that if Joan 
consented to marry a Protestant her disappointment would be 
intense. Yet, she asked herself anxiously, was it possible, was it 
human, for any girl, even Joan, not to give her. heart to Baldur 
if he bestowed on her his pure and, in a sense, priceless love ? 

Well would it have been for poor Freda’s happiness if she 
could have sealed her ears as well as her lips; for at this 
exciting crisis she found herself the confidante of everyone, and 
especially of her mother. Mrs Venn’s hopes of an attachment 
between Baldur and Maud had been so chimerical that when 
her experienced eye told her that Joan not Maud was his 
attraction at Brookethorpe, she quite ignored that she had 
ever had other views for him. This, however, did not make the 
actual state of things any the more pleasant to her, for she 
loved Baldur and, to say the least of it, she did not love Joan; 
and to contemplate her as his choice, and probable wife, was 
intolerable to her. She herself scarcely knew why she disliked 
Joan as much as she did, but none the less her antipathy grew 
in intensity the longer her niece lived under her roof. Probably 
she instinctively recognized in this girl—and detested accord- 
ingly—the strong, uncompromising, aggressive Catholic element 
which it had been the work of her married life to stamp out 
and nip in the bud in her own family. 

At one moment her feelings got so far the better of her 
worldly wisdom as to tempt her to warn Baldur against the 
girl, and implore him to turn his thoughts elsewhere. But 
when her reason asserted itself she knew that there was nothing 
she could do to check the growing affection she dreaded ; and, 
after her first outburst of impotent wrath had expended itself, 
she resigned herself grimly to watching the progress of affairs, 
and solaced herself by pouring out her surmises, hopes, and 
fears into Freda’s unwilling ears. She contemplated and dis- 
cussed every possible aspect of the affair ; the only contingency 
which she entirely ignored being that Joan should refuse to 
marry Baldur. Little as she wished for the marriage, that 
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would be an impertinence on the girl’s part too audacious to 
imagine. 

If Mr. Venn perceived what was going on, nobody knew it, 
for nobody mentioned the subject to him. At times, it is true, 
Joan fancied that his gaze was fixed on her with a troubled, 
wistful expression; but she dismissed it from her thoughts, 
merely asking herself in a casual way what new source of 
anxiety could have entered into her poor uncle’s life. 

It must indeed have been a blind person who did not 
perceive Baldur’s love for Joan. Perhaps he had had passing 
fancies before, but if so, they had been passing indeed, and had 
drifted from his life without either marring or tarnishing it. 
His views of love were naturally high and chivalrous, and to 
waste a real devotion on any unworthy object would have been 
contrary to every self-imposed law which governed his life. 
But now he:found himself mastered, for the first time, by a love 
which he, so to speak, honoured in himself and allowed to have 
complete sway over him, till, unchecked, it gained possession 
of him and mellowed his whole nature. The bright, courageous 
light-heartedness, which sat so well on him and won all hearts, 
was bright and courageous still, but was deepened into some- 
thing more than light-heartedness. His very countenance was 
changed, and the expression of his eyes, which had always 
contained a peculiar fearlessness as they gazed out into the 
world beyond them, which one of his intimate friends had said 
savoured of peaks and crags, was now turned more inward, 
and bore a look of intensity never seen there before—a look 
which those who loved him felt to be one not all of happiness. 

They were right: Baldur Roy was not happy. He who was 
possessed by a generous longing to throw the gift of himself 
and all that he had at the feet of the woman he loved, was chilled 
to the heart by her state of obliviousness as to his feelings. 
True, he would have been blind had he not perceived that it 
was a real pleasure to her to be in his company, but any 
attempt on his part to build up hope on that or any other 
favourable symptom was ruthlessly destroyed by the sublimely 
unconscious stamp of mere friendship borne by her manner. 
It is but fair to say in defence of Joan’s powers of perception 
that his chivalrous reverence for her made Baldur exercise a 
despotic sway over himself, and restrain all outward expression 
of what was passing within him. He scarcely knew how self- 
contained his words and actions were; and she, whose only 
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thought was one of friendship, and who had grown accustomed 
to his attitude of habitual homage, saw his actions by the light 
of her own feelings. 

He could not understand her. For any sign of response to 
his love she might have been engaged to another man. He 
knew that this was not the case, but for one moment a wild 
notion possessed him that she might be bound by some religious 
vow; and as he wondered and pondered, an irritability, unknown 
in him before, took hold of him, though it angered him with 
himself, and made his dear old mother wring her hands 
in despair. Scornfully as he rejected the ungenerous sus- 
picion that Joan was bound by a secret vow, it gave him the 
clue to her incomprehensible behaviour ; and his irritability 
fixed itself on the thought of the great religious barrier which 
he felt sure was, in some form or other, at the bottom of the 
mischief. He was too honestly without outline to his own faith 
—for faith of a kind he had—to put himself in the position of 
imagining that God and His service might come first with 
anybody, not as a duty, but as a necessity. So he ground his 
teeth with indignation against what he called the narrow, 
unhumanizing effects of a creed which destroyed the perspective 
of life and raised mere opinions into such a paramount position 
as to destroy every other aspect of life and of nature. 

Then there arose within him a rebellion against the judgment 
which he felt sure she held of him as a non-Catholic, and 
pictured her as regarding him as a miserable heretic outcast, 
unworthy even of consideration except as a possible convert to 
her views. It drove him nearly beside himself with irritation 
to think that she could hold any hopes of his conversion ; and 
he conceived an imperative desire to assert himself, and prove 
to Joan that he had at least as much right to his opinions as 
she had to hers; and that if he were not and could not be a 
Catholic, it was because he was honest in his convictions, even 
if they were negative. She might be wounded by his words, 
and most likely would be, but he had a right to say them, and 
say them he would. He owed it both to himself and to her to 
put an end to the present false position. 

With Baldur action generally followed resolve very quickly ; 
and, having made up his mind to speak to Joan, he at once 
sought an opportunity for an uninterrupted talk with her ; nor 
was he at a loss where to seek her. Her love for the downs 
as a haunt was proverbial among her friends, and there Baldur 
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knew that he should ere long find her. Often and often had 
he espied her from afar sitting at the end of the pro- 
montory, and, in the earlier days of their friendship, had more 
than once joined her there without hesitation. Of late, however, 
the growing love within him had fused a self-consciousness into 
his intercourse with her, and he dared not seek her out except 
when, as now, he had an object in speaking with her. He had 
not long to wait, for half an hour after he had formed his 
intention of forcing an explanation on her, he found her 
exactly where he had expected to find her. 

Joan was on her favourite spot, sitting near the edge of the 
bluff, with her eyes fixed on the far horizon of the sea and its 
foreground of screaming, circling gulls. Her thoughts were 
dwelling on Baldur as intently as his were dwelling on her. 
She was, of course, aware that he was very often in her mind, 
but she might have been astounded had she realized that she 
rarely thought of any one or anything else. On the present 
occasion she was dwelling with the most fervent interest on his 
welfare, day-dreaming for him as she would have never day- 
dreamed for herself, and building up castles, which framed 
themselves into prayers, of what he would be and do were he 
a Catholic. Baldur’s indignation at the idea that she should 
entertain hopes of his conversion was not without cause. He 
was, she said to herself, so good according to his lights, so 
faithful to what he considered right, so appreciative of holiness 
and Christianity, that she built up chimerical hopes of seeing 
him one day, and that ere long, a Catholic. She had yet to 
learn that in spite of his high standard, his absence, as she 
thought, of prejudice, and his fanciful appreciation of the faith, 
he was farther from the Kingdom of Heaven than many who, 
however gross their ignorance and bigotry, do believe in a 
personal God, and who do, however imperfectly they may 
understand, open their ears to that voice with which He has 
chosen to speak to us. “He that hath, to him shall be given,” 
was the promise on which she based her hopes, and surer and 
surer did these become, until they assumed an aspect of 
certainty, the dashing to the ground of which would be hard for 
her to bear. ~ 

Joan’s thoughts dwelt so habitually and naturally on her 
friend that the preoccupation gave her no feeling of self- 
conscious constraint when in his company. Thus, though, as 
she sat on the bluff, she was thinking intently about him, the 
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sound of his swift, resolute footsteps on the crisp turf as he 
approached caused her no confusion ; and when he flung himself 
down by her side, she took his presence as a delightful matter 
of course, and neither felt nor showed any other emotion. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IT soon became evident to Joan that Baldur was in no talkative 
mood ; and after one or two of her remarks had passed almost 
unnoticed, she turned to him and gravely asked him what was 
the matter. Ever since he had thrown himself down by her 
side he had been restlessly plucking and fingering the bits of 
grass and thyme on which he lay, pondering and wondering 
how he should put into words the thoughts within him. Her 
question came to his aid. 

“Why is it,” he said, hurriedly, “that you take for granted 
that I am either a humbug or a fool? Why,” he continued, 
cutting short the astonished interrogation which rose to her 
lips, “why do you take it for granted that if a man does not 
see his way to being a Catholic he must be either too indif- 
ferent or too worldly to care for his soul, or else too set on 
his own opinions to yield his faith to an obvious truth?” 

“Why do you say this?” she asked, surprised at the curt 
indignation of his tone, which was quite unlike anything she 
had ever heard from him before. He did not look at her, but, 
fixing his gaze far out at sea, continued : 

“Because I know it. If a person is a Catholic neither in 
fact nor by desire, he is nothing in your eyes. You think it 
so easy to believe what you do, that you take it for granted 
that every one else could do the same if he chose; and you 
do not and will not see the tremendous and forbidding chasm 
which separates such as me from you.” 

Joan’s heart sank within her, for she was still under the 
glamour of the dreams in which she had been, but five minutes 
before, indulging about this man’s conversion. She paused 
before she replied : 

“T suppose you are right. The truth of the Church is 
so obvious to me who am inside, that perhaps I am unable 
to stretch my imagination far enough to conceive that every- 
body could not also see it, if they chose.” 
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“ But they don’t and they can’t,” he said, with an abruptness 
which startled her; “and yet they—we, I mean—are neither 
hypocrites nor idiots.” 

“T never said you were.” 

“But you would, if you chose to put words to your secret 
thoughts. Ask yourself, is it not true that you think that if 
I did not in some way throw a blind over my eyes, I should see 
your Church as you see it?” 

“Yes,” was her unhesitating reply. “It is, I admit, a puzzle 
to me why all people do not see what I am certain they were 
meant to see. I am sure that in each individual case there is 
a very plain reason why they can’t see, and if I could see inside 
people’s hearts, I suppose I could give you the reason.” 

“ Ah, now you are honest; for what you say is the very 
thing about which I complain. I dcen’t want you to change 
your own views, but I do wish you would try to put yourself 
in other people’s place.” 

“How can I?” cried Joan, now warming to her subject. 
“How can JI, who know what the Church is, and what all 
the gifts which are lodged in her mean, put myself in the 
position of imagining her not to be true? If you will imagine 
a world without air or light, and will put yourself in the place 
of its inhabitants and imagine yourself quite content with such 
an existence, then I will try to put myself in the place of people 
outside the Church, and will do my best to see with their eyes 
and call darkness light! I cannot tell you why everyone does 
not see the truth as God has revealed it ; but I know very well 
that the truth was meant for everybody,” 

In the energy of her thoughts Joan had risen to her feet, and 
now she and her companion began to walk with rapid steps 
along the coast. 

“Of course, that is just where we disagree,” was Baldur’s 
reply to her last speech. “I don’t believe that the things which 
affect a man’s soul—or his spiritual welfare, if you choose to 
give that name to it—were ever intended to be cut and dried 
by anybody or anything. Forgive me, for I must speak plainly, 
even at the risk of wounding you. I cannot submit to the 
thought that you look on me as an outcast, as a man not fulfil- 
ling the end of his being, as one with whom you can have 
nothing in common. No, do not smile. It has come to this, 
that I must speak, and you must hear what I have to say. 
Either I am a hypocrite and have deceived you, or else you are, 
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in your certainty, so wilfully blind that you imagine thoughts in 
me which do not exist. I like some things in your Church, 
I revere some people in it,and I admire its whole structure, 
with which no other form of Christianity can bear a moment’s 
comparison. Thus, I may have led you to think that I believe 
more in your Church, or indeed in any Christian Church, than 
I do. If I have done so I have been to blame, and I owe it to 
you to speak the plain truth. I detest a Church ; and I look on 
any system which assumes the right to dictate to us men what 
we are to believe and how we are to believe, as the most arro- 
gant, presumptuous, and impertinent imposture that it has ever 
entered into the heart of man to conceive!” 

“Why do you say all this to me?” said Joan, asking herself 
whether it were better to meet his onslaught with words or with 
silence. 

“ Because it is to you that I wish to prove my position. 
It is you whom I ask to explain how it is that I, an honest 
man, would need a miracle, greater than that which converted 
Saul of Tarsus, to make me believe that which you, an honest 
woman, consider necessary for my salvation that I should 
believe. How do you account for that ?” 

“JT wish I could account for it,” she replied, a little sadly. 
“This world would be a very different place if any one could 
answer your question satisfactorily. 1 fear you will sneer at my 
feminine want of reason if I say that I am content to know that 
it can be answered, but that, in my ignorance of the real state of 
you and of everybody else, I don’t quite know how.” 

“ Oh, how provoking you are!” he exclaimed, trying to speak 
banteringly ; but he then continued with even more energy than 
before: “Pshaw! What else could I expect? From your 
childhood your liberty of thought has been shackled; inquiry 
and doubt are to you deadly sins! It may be better for you 
—that I know not—but it prevents our meeting on common 
ground. And as for me, 1 am handicapped, as all people are, 
now-a-days, who have a vague creed or no creed. Don’t be 
shocked. I am resolved to-day, at least, to call things by their 
names as far as my impotent words can name them. I, like 
others, am influenced by a conventional fear of wounding the 
susceptibilities of people who have creeds ; and even now, after 
all I have said, I scarcely like to put into plain English all the 
things I should like to say in order to prove the honesty of my 
disagreement with you.” 
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“T think,” said Joan, quietly, “that I had rather you spoke 
all that is in your mind. It is better than disguising it for fear 
of wounding me.” She inwardly mocked herself for the 
delusions she had cherished about this man’s spiritual state, 
and spoke with a tone of pain, which he, in his impetuosity, 
scarcely noticed, as he continued as vehemently as before: 

“Will you mind if I tell you in so many words that, putting 
sentiment aside, I detest your creed? Do you mind my saying 
this ?” 

“T do mind ; but go on.” 

“Shall I say that though I have felt my heart like wax when 
present at your services and in your churches, to my reason and 
my manhood they are hateful and foolish?” 

“Go on,” was all she said. Any pause in his words now 
was as if a dentist were to stop to take breath while in the 
act of pulling out her tooth. 

“Shall I say,” he went on, impetuously, though his tone 
gathered in depth as he continued, “shall I say that the idea 
of God—the great God, or He whom, in my ignorance, I call 
God—being contained in any one creed is abhorrent to me? 
And that the notion that I, who as I stand alive at this moment, 
know what I am as a man, should be bidden under pain of sin 
to worship the eternal and unknown Godhead in this, that, or 
the other particular way, and have His secrets sifted to me 
through dogmas and sacraments, is more than I can stand? 
Am I honest ?” 

“You are honest, yes,” she replied ; “but—I must say it— 
I begin to have an idea what the obstacle to faith is in your 
case.” 

“What is it? Tell me.” 

“No,” said Joan; “for I have no right to tell you home- 
truths.” 

“You have,” he replied, fervently. “ Be true to me, as I, for 
all my unpleasantness, am being true to you. Our friendship 
has reached that stage when we owe it to each other to be 
honest and true. So speak!” 

“Did you ever hear the words, ‘ Unless you. become as little 
children, you shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven’?” 
was her reply, given unwillingly and in a low voice. 

Baldur said nothing. He had received the home-truth 
for which he had asked; but he was disappointed, for he 
thought Joan would have said something more to the point. 
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“Whether as a little child or as a grown man,” he resumed, 
more quietly, “I cannot bring myself to believe, or even 
contemplate the possibility of believing, that which is all in all 
to you. Toyou faith is obvious; to me the contrary is equally 
obvious. How is that? Is belief in this Church which pro- 
fesses to hold salvation in her grip such an easy matter? Why, 
look at her history! I leave facts to speak for themselves. Her 
claims are well-nigh divine; and yet from her infancy history 
has been giving the lie to her assertions! In what way is the 
world the better for her nineteen centuries of sway?” 

“Surely, Mr. Roy, you are begging the question,” exclaimed 
Joan, when a pause in his invective gave her a chance of 
speaking. “How can you tell? For aught you know, had 
it not been for the Catholic Church, the world might be now 
what it was before the Deluge. More! perhaps the only reason 
why, in spite of its wickedness, it is still allowed to continue to 
exist, and why it is not burnt up like the Cities of the Plain, 
is owing to her existence and the power of intercession lodged 
in her.” 

“Well, I admit that we are both begging the question,” 
he replied, with an impatient laugh. “ Facts are enough for me. 
This Church and her teachings were no doubt well enough for 
the earlier days of the world; but man wants something more 
now to supply his higher needs. Is it not St. Paul who says 
that when he was a child he thought as a child, but when he 
became a man he put away childish things? The world is out 
of its childhood now, and the things of its infancy no longer 
satisfy it. To most men this is a patent fact. Whatever it 
may be that has opened men’s eyes, one thing is certain, namely, 
that this Church—Catholic in place and in time as she claims 
to be—is fast losing her hold on those who were once her 
children.” 

“How can you say so!” cried Joan, with young and fervent 
indignation. “Of course God’s enemies are awfully strong, and 
of course half-hearted people are swept away ; but I believe that 
the love borne to the Church by us happy Catholics of to-day 
has a strength and tenderness, a gratitude and latent spirit of 
martyrdom about it which did not exist before this nineteenth 
century, which yet produces men who dare say all that you have 
been saying.” 

She spoke with a smothered emotion, which produced a lull 
in the conversation. Baldur saw, not only that his words pained 
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her horribly, but also that they caused something like repulsion 
towards himself, which he instinctively felt, and winced under. 
His irritable desire to press home to her the honesty of his con- 
victions, having vented itself, no longer impelled him, and he 
was conscious of having drifted into saying disagreeable things 
merely for the sake of argument; and he regretted having been 
carried away into putting into words much that he knew he 
should regret till the end of his life. 

“Will you forgive me?” he said, in quite a different tone, 
after a long, silent interval. “I do not know that I could unsay 
anything I have said, but perhaps it was unfair to pain you by 
saying it merely to satisfy my own desire to be honest.” 

“It is better that you should have spoken,” she replied, 
looking at him fearlessly, though he saw that her eyes were full 
of unshed tears. “It would be cowardly to give way to mere 
impotent feelings of indignation when attacks are made on what 
I love. I doubt whether you people whose creed is all negative, 
and whose only idea of worship is to set up a god of your own 
making to suit whatever may be your particular views, and to 
indulge in whatever fugitive feelings of belief and devotion may 
chance to possess you—I doubt, I say, whether you can in the 
least understand the passionately loyal love we feel for God and 
His Church, as the one great reality for which to live and die, 
alongside of which everything most tangible becomes a mere 
shadow. And yet I feel so stupid, so powerless to speak in 
defence of God’s cause all the thoughts that are in my mind, 
and all the obvious things that there are to be said, that—but 
there,” she added, interrupting herself bitterly, “if 1 could put 
into words all that human tongue could utter, what difference 
would it make in convincing you?” 

“Then you still doubt my honesty ?” 

“No, I don’t think so; I almost wish I did. It is scarcely 
with you that I feel angry; but I do feel, oh so angry at the 
thought that God’s enemies, on the earth and under the earth, 
could have triumphed by their lies to such an extent that men 
like you can honestly not see all that the Church is, and is 
meant to be, for this wretched world.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


ON looking round Joan was startled to find how far Baldur and 
she had, in their excitement, walked along the coast. Recalled 
to herself, she turned back abruptly towards home, he following 
her movements mechanically and without comment, walking by 
her side lost in thought with his head bowed forward. There 
had been something in Joan’s words and manner when she had 
been last speaking which had made him understand, as he had 
never understood it before, how great was the gulf which, from 
her point of view, sundered them. He had never till now 
realized the extent of its yawning depths, and, as he contem- 
plated it, it seemed to stand forbiddingly between him and his 
dearest hopes on earth. Forgetful for the moment of how, during 
the last hour, he had been doing his very best to widen it, he 
longed passionately to tear down the chimerical barrier between 
them—for to him the chasm was one of mere mist and air. He 
longed to prove to this girl that, in spite of the want of all 
outline to his faith, he and she were really but one in their 
worship of the Unseen. It was so long before he broke his 
silence that, when he spoke, the blue smoke of the village could 
be already seen curling up among the trees beyond the down. 

“T have been a fool—a presumptuous fool,” he said, at last. 
“T wanted to put myself straight before you ; but I had better 
have held my tongue. If, as you said just now, words cannot 
be put to faith, how can they be put to its contrary? For, after 
all, what is faith but a glimpse behind the veil given to some 
with more and to others with less distinctness. Having said all 
I did, can you believe in my honesty if I now say that at times 
I envy the faith of such as you ?” 

“You ought not to do that,” she replied, quickly ; “for from 
your point of view everything in which I believe is simply 
detestable ! ” 

“It sounds unreasonable; yet I repeat that I envy your 
faith.” 

“ How can you ?” she exclaimed, a little indignantly. “It is 
the sentiment of faith you care for, without any regard at all to 
its object. I cannot understand you!” 

“That is because you, in your certainty, know nothing of the 
homeless feeling of being creedless, and yet, in a sense, believing. 
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I know that the world abounds with men who profess to know, 
and who try to prove with mathematical precision that there 
need be no God to make the worlds and to rule our lives. My 
reason tells me that they may be right, for certainly no man has 
proved to my satisfaction that there is a God, and all they say is 
very plausible ; for there is much, very much, in this world with 
its suffering and evil which makes it hard to believe that it is 
governed by a supreme God, if, that is to say, the word is 
synonymous with Good. Yet there is something imperative 
within me, which clamours louder than the voice of either reason 
or science, and tells me that in spite of everything against it 
there is a God. And is He not the same God whom you 
worship, though He does not speak to me in the same way that 
He speaks to you? There is but one God, but may He not 
have many voices ?” 

Joan looked at him with parted lips; but he went on as if he 
were almost unaware of her proximity : “Sometimes I feel as if 
I were in the presence of God. He may be within me, or He 
may be around me, but He is there! He is a Being, and my 
spirit trembles before Him. I can scarcely describe what I— 
who yet if you asked me would not dare swear that there is a 
God—what I have felt at times. It has been when I was in 
some solitary part of the world, high up near the eternal snows, 
and hundreds of miles away from the habitations of men and 
their din; when I have been living for weeks alone and, to all 
intents and purposes, silent. Then I know that I believe in Him 
whom I call God—One in whose presence my whole being is 
hushed, before whom my spirit trembles, whose majesty I would 
fain adore, and whose existence I can never more doubt.” 

“But, need you go to the mountain-top to find Him?” said 
Joan, gently, her voice blending itself with his mystical mood. 
“Must you be wrought up by solitude and silence before you 
can believe in Him? I would rather believe in Him first, and 
then go into the deserts to worship Him whom I know. If you 
make God’s existence to depend on your peculiar state of mind 
and body, faith becomes as much a matter of dependence on 
feeling as it is with the most emotional revivalist, who to be 
saved must feel his salvation. For my part I think that what 
makes life splendid is the knowledge that, never mind what one 
is oneself, or however debased and unfaithful, God is there, 
above and outside one’s miserable individual self; and that He 
has a will concerning us, and that the joy of our lives consists in 
discovering and carrying out His will.” 
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“Ah, there you come in with your creeds again,” Baldur 
exclaimed, impatiently, for her last words struck a discordant 
note within him. “It is the very want of outline to that 
mysterious sense of communion with God, which is sometimes 
engendered in one’s soul, which makes any creed that professes 
to shut Him into it, simply unbearable from its narrowness.” 

“Don’t you think you doubters are a little apt to confuse 
what is vague with what is broad?” rejoined Joan. “I maintain 
that my belief is really broader than your negation. We are as 
men who stand on a mountain-top on a clear day, and look at 
the vast world at our feet, comprehending all that it is given to 
the human eye to see, though knowing that there is an infinite 
something below the horizon which we cannot see. I maintain 
that we have a wider view of God than you who grope up 
the mountain-side enveloped in mist, in search of what you 
think may be possibly at the top, which you cannot see on 
account of the haze. Because you are in the dark and cannot 
give a name to what you think may be behind the mist, you call 
it breadth.” 

“Yet,” he replied, “however far your horizon, you do shut 
God within its bounds.” 

“No,” cried Joan, who found words coming to her more 
easily than before. “The very fact of your saying that God 
could be shut into any creed shows how little you take in His 
greatness and eternity ; and proves that, as a matter of fact, in 
spite of all your assertions about breadth, you really measure 
Him, the Infinite, by your own measures of time and space. It 
is because we are so small that we must have a creed, and not 
because it can contain God. If it is our business here to serve 
and attain to God, either as individuals or as a body, is it not 
fitting that He, out of His unfathomable greatness, should speak 
to us in a language which we can at least understand? And I 
defy you to deny honestly that the history of the last nineteen 
centuries shows that the world cannot anyhow understand the 
language He has chosen.” 

“TI see what you mean,” responded Baldur, thoughtfully. “I 
don’t think I ever before looked at it quite in that light. And 
yet the world does seem to cry out for a different sort of 
language now from what it did some hundreds of years ago.” 

“Whom does it fail to satisfy? It satisfies all who will but 
bend themselves to understand. What other language, what 
other revelation of God would suit this century better? Is the 
voice of your mountain-top God one that will speak with any 
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certainty? Will it satisfy that old nineteenth-century man 
hoeing in the field over there? Will it satisfy you—nineteenth- 
century man as you are—when you come to be on your death- 
bed? We do not need to go to the Himalayas or Andes to find 
our God! Thank God that we do not !” 

Their rapid steps had by this time brought them back to 
civilization and the outskirts of the village, and Joan felt that 
the time had come to cut short the conversation. “I must 
go,” she said, abruptly, standing still and holding out her 
hand. 

“One moment,” he responded, refusing to see her proffered 
hand. “Before we part I must return to where we first began. 
Have I, or have I not, proved my point?” 

“What is your point ?” she asked, a little cruelly. 

“That I am neither a heathen, nor a trifler, nor an animal. 
I want to prove—oh, hang it—I want to prove that though 
I don’t agree with you, I needn't, for all that, be either godless 
or a humbug.” 

“You have proved a great deal about yourself,” she replied, 
gravely; “but I think that the point you have proved most 
conclusively is that you hate all that I love, and would, by 
God’s grace, die for. We live in different worlds, we speak 
different languages. Cannot you see what an impassable chasm 
severs our lives at their very outset? I must go my way and 
you must go yours. Let me only say good-bye at once, or 
we shall quarrel; and in spite of all our differences, I don’t 
want our friendship to be snapped.” 

“But I do not want you to be different,” he pleaded, rather 
foolishly ; for the storm of suppressed anger with which she 
spoke made him wish that he had not roused it. 

“Thank you,” she replied, scornfully. “Any pious myth is 
good enough for women, or plough boys, or South Sea 
Islanders! It requires the insight, the wisdom, the inspiration 
such as you possess—you and others of this century—to pierce 
through the myth to the truth which lies beyond it! Oh, I beg 
your pardon; I am being horribly rude, but I do—oh, how 
I do hate there being such a hideous gulf between my friends 
and me! But, good-bye; I must go into this cottage, I 
promised I would.” And without another word, she turned 
from Baldur, and entered a little house by the door of which 
they were standing; for she remembered most conveniently 
that a child lay there with a broken leg, after whom it might 
be well, under any circumstances, to inquire. The pain 
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engendered by her talk with her friend was rapidly becoming 
too much for her self-control. 

Her visit of condolence was of the briefest, for in spite of 
her efforts, she found it impossible to give her attention 
sympathetically to the poor mother’s tale of woe. Pleading 
haste, she left the cottage and sped to the church; and there, 
throwing herself on her knees before the altar, she burst into 
an unexpected and, to her, incomprehensible flood of tears, 

Why, she asked herself, why did she feel so miserable ? 
Was it anything new to her to know that God’s truth always 
has to fight against odds? She had met many people who 
disagreed with her about matters of faith, and who had said 
to her things quite as painfully discordant as anything Baldur 
had said; but when talking to them she had felt elated and 
excited under the influence of antagonism. Why, then, should 
meeting with it from Baldur cloud her sky and make her 
miserable? Her honesty told her that there was something 
more personal in her grief than the injury to God’s honour. 
She, in fact, knew, without questioning herself, that the sudden 
dashing to the ground of her visionary hopes of his conversion 
was a shock such as she had never before experienced. She 
was nearly awakened from her dream of delusion; but it 
needed yet a little more to open her eyes compietely. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE next day, on a bright September morning, with brilliant 
heatless sun and flying shadows which chased each other over 
the breezy down—a morning fitted to cheer the sad and fill 
those already happy with redoubled joy—Joan, driven by the 
restless spirit within her, went for another ramble in the 
direction of the sea, being this time accompanied by Brag, 
one of Swithin’s faithful little dogs. She had been more 
perturbed by her talk with Baldur, and more perplexed by its 
effect on herself than she would have cared to own. She had 
carried her perplexity into her usually dreamless sleep, and had 
vainly tried to pray it away at Mass; so now, releasing the 
delighted little dog from its chain, she started out to see whether 
she could walk it off in the exhilarating air. By some instinct, 
unexamined by herself, she went straight to the very spot where 
Baldur had joined her the day before ; and there, seating herself 
on the crisp, sweet-scented turf, she set to work to think. 
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At first she resolutely and calmly recalled everything that 
had passed between her and Baldur during their last memorable 
interview; but gradually she fell into a deep and perhaps 
dangerous brown-study, and let her mind float back unrestrained 
to the many other conversations, unspoiled by discord or pain, 
which they had had together, and which had become to be such 
a very important factor in her life during the last two happy 
months. 

It is uncertain what inference she might have been led to 
draw from the line taken by her thoughts, had not her reverie 
been interrupted in its natural course. Brag, the little dog, 
found Joan an unexpectedly dull companion, and, having stayed 
with her as long as his sense of politeness required, wandered 
away in search of adventure, and was soon lost in the delights 
of some imaginary chase which he pursued with noisy vigour. 
Soon, however, a distinct change in his bark became perceptible 
to even Joan’s inattentive ears ; and, though he was almost like 
a speck in the distance, she could see that he was yapping 
furiously as he looked over the edge of the cliff at something 
below him. Her curiosity was aroused, and she ran across the 
down, hoping to witness some queer episode of animal life. 

Bending over the spot where Brag, with uplifted paw and 
head cocked on one side, stood expectant of her verdict, she 
saw to her horror a little boy, almost a baby, standing some 
yards below her. He was, it is true, in momentary safety on 
a narrow ledge, but one so narrow that it only required an 
unpremeditated movement on his part to make him lose his 
balance and fall down the sheer precipice on to the rocky shore 
beneath. _ It made her giddy even to wonder how the little boy 
could have reached his present position ; for the slope down was 
so steep that even the grass had been unable to take more than 
a scanty hold on the chalky soil. A few yards below his reach 
there grew a fine yellow-horned poppy, and it was evidently to 
gather this flower that the child had made his perilous descent ; 
and it was his inability to proceed further on his quest which 
had caused him to utter the cries of woe which had attracted 
Brag’s attention. He still made periodical and futile attempts 
to reach the coveted prize, each movement being attended with 
a clatter of crumbling chalk, the sound of which made Joan 
tremble in every limb. 

Something must be done! She knew that by no amount of 
care and skill could she descend that terrible slope, if slope it 
could be called. Help from outside was all that she could 
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think of, if only there were time to procure it. She caught the 
child’s attention by speaking softly to him ; and bade him keep 
quite still where he was, and not stir till she came back. Then, 
turning inland, she sped swiftly over the down towards the 
nearest habitation, in quest of rope or whatever other appliances 
of rescue might present themselves. 

She had not run a hundred yards before she espied the 
figure of a man on the skyline of a bit of rising ground; and, 
standing still, she waved her hand and called loudly for help. 
She scarcely knew at what moment it occurred to her that the 
man was no other than Baldur; but when she did make the 
discovery, her only sensation was one of relief, so great was her 
confidence in his quickness of resource. When he reached her 
side a few words explained the situation, and they ran together 
towards the cliff where little Brag still kept noisy watch. He 
was unknowingly doing good service, for his barking and the 
periodical apparition over the edge of the cliff of his little 
white head and grinning teeth fascinated the child and 
frightened him enough to keep him motionless on the ledge, 
and drive the coveted poppy from his thoughts. 

When Baldur looked down he realized even more clearly 
than Joan the extent of the little boy’s danger. 

“ He must be saved,” was all he said ; and then, throwing off 
his coat, he proceeded rapidly to remove his boots. Then only 
did Joan understand that he meant to go down that terrible 
incline to rescue the child. She never quite remembered what 
she said or did ; indeed, when all was over she would not try to 
remember. She did, however, recollect clinging to his arm and 
imploring him wildly not to do it, because it would be certain 
death. And she remembered his look, and the way in which 
he gently disengaged her hand from his arm. “ You would not 
have me not do it?” was all he said, and then he was gone. 

As Baldur began the descent he whistled cheerily to the 
child, and called out to him that if he was a good boy and did 
not move he would give him something nice. Joan hung over 
the brink watching ; and it was a marvel to her to see how he 
moved. His gentle footfall scarcely stirred the crumbling chalk, 
and his strong lithe frame seemed to support itself and keep his 
feet from slipping. As she prayed with all her strength that he 
might be protected, it seemed to her as if God’s angels must be 
bearing him up. 

It did not take long to do; and almost before Joan dared 
to trust her eyes, he stood on the ledge near the child, with his 
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hand resting on a shrub above his head, showing by his laboured 
breathing what exertion he had gone through. She uttered a 
thanksgiving, though she knew that the worst was still to 
come ; though her trust in God’s protection, and her great faith 
in Baldur’s skill and agility, drowned her fears in hope. 

Having recovered his breath, Baldur stooped and raised the 
child to his shoulders ; and speaking to him gently, though with 
a sternness which enforced obedience, bade him cling with both 
arms round his neck and keep silence. Cautious as were his 
movements, the clatter which followed of chalk falling into 
the abyss below was terrible to hear. When all was ready, 
Baldur raised his head and looked at Joan; and she would have 
indeed been an imbecile had she failed to understand that 
look. He gave a bright smile, and then said in a voice so low 
that it seemed as if he feared that the effort of raising it might 
make him lose his balance : 

“Would you mind not looking; I shall do it much more 
easily.” 

She could not but obey, and, throwing herself on her knees a 
few yards away, she prayed with all her heart, while her ears 
were strained to catch every sound. In spite of the terrible fear 
she experienced, she did not lose confidence, and scarcely felt 
surprised when, after a time of suspense which seemed never- 
ending, Baldur, with his little burden clinging tightly to him, 
drew himself slowly up over the edge of the cliff. She ran to 
meet him, saying: “Thank God!” and then burst out crying. 
Strange that this girl who so seldom shed tears, should twice in 
twenty-four hours be overcome by them, and both times on 
this man’s account ! 

Baldur tried to laugh, and treat the adventure as a matter of 
course ; but he was only human, and very much exhausted, and 
as he threw himself down on the grass he did not seem to be 
conscious of much beyond his own physical sensations. Joan, 
who could do nothing for him, took the rescued child in her 
arms, and, pressing him to her, kissed his little curly head with 
such energy as to raise rebellion in his heart. 

“Let me go,” he cried, lustily, fighting her with his little 
fists. “Me wants to go to him. Him said he'd give me 
something.” 

This speech seemed to restore Baldur quite to himself, and 
he laughed at the child. 

“Poor little brat,” said he; “he must forgive the deception.” 

“ But you have given him more than he knows,” replied Joan, 
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who felt unreasonably indignant with the little fellow. “ Haven't 
you given him his life?” 

‘“Me don’t want no life, me wants the pretty flower,” cried 
the boy, opening his mouth and emitting a deafening roar, while 
he showed every disposition to struggle back over the cliff in 
search of the yellow poppy. 

Baldur laughed so heartily that Joan was fain to laugh also, 
though just before, from mere tension of nerves, she had been 
ready to box the child’s ears. 

“ How like he is to all the rest of us,” said Baldur, cheerily. 
“ We are always crying for the little things, and not caring two 
straws for the real good things. Come along,” he continued, 
rising to his feet, and placing the child once more on his 
shoulders. “ Let us be going home.” 

As they walked along he tried to appear quite unconcerned, 
but he let himself utter some of the thoughts which were within 
him. 

“Tt was touch and go at one minute,” he said. “I thought 
it was all over with the child and me. Poor little brat; but I 
had done my best.” 

“Oh, thank God that it is all well over,” was all she could 
say. 

“Thank you for praying for me,” he went on gently. “It 
may have all helped. Though I wonder how you could pray for 
a poor heretic like me.” 

He laughed gaily at his own words, but no responsive laugh 
came from Joan, and they walked on in silence. The shock of 
the discovery which she had made at the moment of Baldur’s 
peril, added to the effects of the terror she had experienced, 
numbed all her powers of mental exertion. Silence, however, 
was not congenial to her companion’s present mood, and he 
resumed : 

“T think it is the way of the world to put too much value on 
life. One feels it oneself when one is living in the midst of 
civilization. Just now I have the absurd feeling of having done 
something heroic, which I do not think I should have felt a year 
ago when I was in the wilds. We don’t know how life was 
given us, and anyhow we've got it at best for only a short time ; 
and the thing is to keep it while we have it as untarnished as 
we can, and lay it aside without any fuss for any good cause 
when the time comes. It doesn’t do to moralize too much 
about it, and about what life means and what death means. 
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I know I couldn’t help being born, and I can’t help dying, so 
there is an end of it! There, Miss Loraine, isn’t that 
philosophy ?” 

“Don’t ask me to talk about anything so abstruse, please,” 
she pleaded, with a faint attempt at a smile. “I believe I am 
more shaken than you are.” 

“T really believe you are,” he replied, gleefully, as if the 
intelligence delighted him, and his eyes sparkled as he spoke. 
He knew perfectly well how acutely she had felt his danger, and 
he remembered, if she did not, all that she had said to dissuade 
him from running the risk. He had seen both her agony of 
mind when he was in peril and her deep thankfulness for his 
safety, and he, poor deluded young fellow, read in these 
symptoms the most gladsome news for himself, and the granting 
of all that he wished for on earth. That morning, and ever since 
he had parted from Joan the day before, he had been in a state 
of the most profound dejection, beating himself angrily though 
despondingly against the barrier which separated him from the 
woman he loved. Nor was he consoled by the thought that his 
own rash words had very materially strengthened it. But now 
the darkness was over and gone, the nightmare had vanished, 
and with uplifted head and heart he felt thankful for the gift of 
life which he had but ere now professed to hold so cheap. All 
was bright within and without. Never had sun shone so 
gloriously, never had distant light gleamed so sparklingly on 
the sea, never had shadows chased each other so wondrously as 
they did to-day! Even the large, honey-laden humble bees, as 
they boomed past his head, with voices like those of the unseen 
spirits of the envious in Dante’s Purgatory, filled his heart with 
gladness, and he lifted his head joyously, laughed at Joan’s 
protest and at everything else besides; and then he went on 
talking, for talk he must in the gaiety of his heart, even if it were 
the most arrant nonsense that he uttered. 

“ Die we must,” he went on, “and it would be better to die 
doing something—even saving the neck of a little shaver like 
this—than to die by slow degrees in one’s bed.” And as he 
spoke he tossed the child on his shoulders, till the boy screamed 
with delight and amusement. “But I don’t want to die. Life 
is a splendid thing, and I see no good in dying before one’s 
time. It sometimes drives me wild, that view that some men 
take that we are accursed, and that all we men of flesh and 
blood have to do with life is to crush it down and keep it under. 
Let us live and really live while we can, and do not let us be 
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overshadowed by what someone has called ‘the great and 
intolerable thought of God.’” 

Joan merely raised her hand in protest. She did not speak 
and did not wish to speak, for the darkness that had fled from 
Baldur's heart had settled in her own, and was oppressing her 
so that she could scarcely breathe. Fortunately for her, as they 
approached the outskirts of the village, the child on Baldur's 
shoulders caused a diversion by kicking his bearer with all his 
might and shouting “Mammy!” with a lung power which 
threatened to deafen his companions. A little way off they 
espied a woman, bare-headed, and with her apron flying behind 
her in the breeze, hurrying in the direction of the sea. It was 
the little boy’s mother, who, having just discovered her venture- 
some son’s absence, and knowing his hankering after the cliffs, 
was hastening towards them in search of him. The child’s 
voice reached her ears, and in a few minutes she was by his side. 
He flung himself off Baldur’s back with reckless indifference to 
safety of life and limb, and as he clung to his mother he poured 
forth his long pent-up grievance. 

“Take me home, mammy,” he sobbed. “Him naughty man, 
him story-teller, him said he’d give me something nice, and him 
never gived me nothing.” 

“So much for gratitude,” laughed Baldur, really enjoying the 
scene. “I say, Mrs—I beg your pardon, I don’t know your 
name—if you take my advice you will buy a dog-chain and 
chain that brat of yours to the leg of a table. I picked him up 
halfway down the cliff, doing his best to provide a dinner for the 
gulls.” 

The child’s mother looked bewildered by both Baldur's 
explanation and by the child’s continued sobs and vituperations, 
and it was some time before she could be made to understand 
what had really happened. When she did, her expressions of 
gratitude were so demonstrative, that Baldur, laying his hand 
on Joan’s sleeve,as perhaps he would not have ventured to do 
an hour before, drew her on. 

“| say,” he said, “the sooner we get to our respective homes 
the better, for the story will be all over the place like wildfire 
before long, and I had better go and prove to my mother that I 
am alive. Do you know what o’clock it is? It is a good half- 
hour after your luncheon-time. Won't you catch it from your 
respected aunt, that’s all. Well, I’m off by the short cut. 
Good-bye!” And laughing brightly, he leaped over the hedge 
and disappeared into the copse beyond. 








Reviews. 


i 


I.—POLITICAL ECONOMY.! 


THE debt of Catholic students of Political Economy in 
English-speaking countries to Mr. Devas, considerable as it was 
already, is much increased by his new enlarged edition of his 
text-book of Political Economy in the Stonyhurst Philosophical 
Series. When we call to mind the absolute dearth there was in 
our own school-boy days of any systematic work in economics 
of, we will not say a Catholic, but even of a decent ethical 
character, we confess we feel some envy for the student of 
to-day ; and we think it right to remind him of how much he 
owes to the author of the work before us. For, Mr. Devas is 
the one English Catholic writer who has devoted his life to 
obtaining a thorough mastery of all that is best in modern 
economic science, both European and American, and has then 
set himself to deliver, primarily for the benefit of Catholic 
readers, in systematic form, a complete treatment of the science. 
His work combines the best qualties of both the erudite scholar 
and the independent thinker. He has not only acquainted 
himself with everything of importance written on economics 
during the past century, but he has examined it from the stand- 
point of sound ethical principles; he has assimilated whatever 
was of scientific value; he has freshened it with his own 
reflexions, and then he has re-delivered to us the product of his 
reading and speculation in the shape of a coherent, interesting, 
up-to-date treatise, infused throughout with a _ thoroughly 
Christian spirit. 

This new edition exhibits these excellences in a high degree. 
Like the recent volume of this Series on Psychology, it is more 
properly a new book than a new edition. It is thicker in bulk 
by over a hundred pages, whilst the quantity of small type intro- 


1 Political Economy. Second Edition, re-written and enlarged. (Stonyhurst 
Philosophical Series.) By C. S. Devas, M.A., Oxon., &c. London, New York and 


Bombay : Longmans. 
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duced for the benefit of the student or special reader is so 
considerable that we believe the manual now contains twice the 
original amount of matter. Moreover, so large a portion of the 
old chapters have been re-written in the light of the most 
recent discussion on each economic topic, that even the warmest 
admirer of the first edition, useful as that was, will find an 
improvement on nearly every page. At the same time, the 
arrangement of the work has been made much more clear and 
convenient for the student by its division into sections with 
headings in heavy type, which at once catch the eye. Indeed, 
one of the most general features in which the present excels the 
earlier edition is its much increased utility as a student’s text- 
book. For, assuredly, there are few questions in Political 
Economy, wide as that science now is, on which this volume 
does not afford at least some helpful information ; whilst sundry 
topics, especially in the Book on “ Exchange,” are treated with 
a thoroughness not often to be found in a text-book on general 
economics. On the other hand, the work is made easier to the 
ordinary reader, by the relegation to small print of sundry 
technical problems, which, if he do not feel interest in them, he 
may skip without detriment to his understanding the book as a 
whole. 

The distribution of the matter is in the main unchanged. 
There are four Books, with Prologue and Epilogue. The latter 
contains two useful chapters on the Method and History of 
Economics. The first Book deals with “Production and 
Consumption ;” the second with “Exchange ;” the third with 
“ Distribution ;” and the fourth with “Public Finance.” The 
view of the author as to the importance of a sound theory of 
Consumption, insisted upon by him at a time when amongst 
English scientific economists, Jevons in the first rank and Moffat 
in the second, were almost the only writers to realize its necessity, 
has been singularly borne out by recent economic literature. 
The preaching of Ruskin, who was then but a voice crying in 
the wilderness, is now accepted and commented on by the most 
orthodox economist rabbis. Indeed, Mr. Devas is much too 
modest in his allusion in his Preface to the conversion of recent 
economic thought in the direction of the views long ago 
advocated by him. We should put the facts much more 
emphatically. When Mr. Devas first wrote his Groundwork of 
Political Economy he set himself in direct opposition to the 
classical teaching of the day on several large and vitally 
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important questions, and in each of these the current of doctrine 
has changed and set in his direction. The first and most 
fundamental of these was the inseparable connection between 
economic science and ethical principles. It is only necessary to 
open Fawcett’s Manual, or any other work in vogue thirty years 
ago, to see how alien such a view was to the classical teaching 
of that time; yet the substance of Mr. Devas’s contention is 
now all but universally admitted, the only question still in 
dispute is as to defining the precise character of the relations 
subsisting between the two sciences. Again, Mr. Devas declared 
war @ outrance against the Malthusian creed then so unquestion- 
ingly admitted as a cardinal dogma by all the recognized 
exponents of English Political Economy. Yet since that time 
there has been a wide and deep change of opinion on that topic 
amongst the leading economists of this country, as the abundant 
evidence given in Professor Nitti’s recent work shows, The 
principle that “combination” is as “natural” an economic force 
as individualistic “competition” was another of Mr. Devas’s 
novelties in doctrine which has passed into the common-places 
of the science to-day 

Facts like these are a few of the many evidences throughout 
the volume of his penetrating insight as well as of his independ- 
ence of thought in economic problems, and they should give the 
reader much confidence in his teaching. In addition to the 
chapters on Consumption, that on Differential Gains contains 
much that is suggestive. Mr. Devas has less reverence for the 
Ricardian theory of rent, or at all events less belief in its unique 
importance as applied to land, than is usually shown by 
economists. His treatment of money and credit is very full 
and thoroughly practical The third Book, dealing with 
Distribution, naturally brings more before us the ethical 
aspects of economic teaching ; and chapters v.—ix., which bear 
on the great social questions concerning property and the 
division of wealth, will be read with great interest. Though 
the last Book, dealing with Taxation and Public Finance, is 
necessarily too brief for an adequate treatment of the subject, 
it nevertheless supplies the young student with much valuable 
information on sundry important topics, and teaches him to 
view them through the light of general principles. It is not too 
much to say, apart from the value of the discipline in economic 
thinking afforded by the whole treatise, that there is not a single 
chapter which does not contain much interesting matter. It is 
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therefore with the greatest pleasure that we can recommend 
to all readers who are interested in economic or social science 
this new, valuable, and most entertaining work. 


2.—A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


A History of the Church of Christ, by the Rev. Herbert 
Kelly, Director of the Anglican Society of the Sacred Mission, 
is the first volume of a projected Church History which is 
to be of an introductory character, being intended mainly 
for the use of theological students, to imbue them with the 
primary notions on their subject and prepare the way for a study 
of the more complex works and the original authorities. The 
book is the fruit of lectures which the author delivered to his 
pupils in 1891, but which he has since reconsidered and revised 
more than once. In stating his facts, he does not claim to have 
done more than summarize the best modern work, though 
in interpreting them he has tried to weigh and test for himself, 
in the belief that the criticism which now-a-days finds favour 
has at times overshot the mark. 

In his Preface, Mr. Kelly tells us he has realized that the 
bare facts in the history of religious opinions are apt to seem 
meaningless to the reader, and are wearisome for him to 
remember. He has been solicitous therefore to show forth the 
underlying ideas and habits of mind which alone render them 
intelligible and interesting. This plan is excellent, and we wish 
we could say that it has been satisfactorily carried out. But, 
whereas in narration the author is excellent—clear, concise, and 
instructive—especially in his summaries of the contemporary 
civil history and social conditions, in his exposition of principles 
he shows a want of grasp and power which makes him frequently 
ineffectual. Take, for instance, the paragraph quite at the 
beginning, on the Gift of Tongues. It contains nothing which 
is not vague and indefinite, and nothing at all as to the purpose 
of the gift—though reasonable theories on that point are not 
lacking—so that one feels oneself not a bit the wiser after 
reading the paragraph through. 

Again, Tertullian is only stating an ordinary fact, examples 
of which could be cited from modern life, when he says, in his 
Adversus Praxeam, that “the simple, and much more, the 


1 A History of the Church of Christ. By Herbert Kelly. Vol. I. (from 29 to 
324 A.D.) London: Longmans. 
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imprudent and unlearned, who form the majority of the faithful 
(credentes) . . are afraid of (the notion of) oixovoyda, the 
number and distribution of the Trinity, thinking it to be 
a division of the Unity.” Yet from these simple words, 
Mr. Kelly draws the alarming inference that “the Roman 
Church had. . . a tendency to sympathize with ‘monarch- 
ianism.’” 

The way in which he makes out Clement of Alexandria 
to have had leanings towards Agnosticism, is a curious instance 
of matter inadequately studied. On p. 158, he quotes a 
passage in which Clement says that certain men who had 
been his teachers “preserved the tradition of the blessed 
doctrines derived from the holy apostles—Peter, James and 
John, and Paul—the son receiving it from the father.” 
Clement had previously enumerated his teachers without 
mentioning any names, but laying stress on the various regions 
to which they belonged and whither he had sought them out, 
as indications of the authenticity of his teaching. Mr. Kelly, 
however, says “he tells us of his own three teachers [Clement 
mentions six], probably Tatian, Theodotus, and Pantenus; 
the first two, it will be observed, were heretics.” Then he 
pronounces it “not reassuring to find Clement thus starting 
from the very groundwork of the Gnostic theory, an oral 
tradition of four Apostles, as distinguishable from the twelve ; 
a tradition of teachers as distinguished from Bishops.” What 
sort of criticism is this, one asks, for it is needless to say that 
Clement, in mentioning the four Apostles who, so far as we 
know, were almost the exclusive Apostles of the regions 
west of Palestine, does not contrast their teaching in any way 
with that of the rest; or that of his teachers—some of whom 
may have been Bishops, for aught we know—with that of the 
Bishops? And as for the names mentioned, Pantanus had 
been his teacher, for he says so expressly elsewhere ; but neither 
the book of extracts from Theodotus which some moderns have 
attributed to Clement, nor his occasional references to Tatian, 
imply that he had stood in the relation of pupil to either 
of them. Two pages lower down, Mr. Kelly tells us quite 
categorically that “Clement accepts for himself the (Docetic) 


position of Valentinus. . . . The Saviour ate not for the sake 
of the body, . . . just as some afterwards supposed that He 
appeared in docetic shape. . . . He was entirely impassible.” 


But Clement in many passages of his Stromata opposes 
Docetism, and is not likely to have accepted it here. The 
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dots in the quotation cover an unfortunate omission. Clement’s 
point is that, though our Lord did not, like us, weed to eat 
in order to preserve His body, having within Him a divine power 
which could do that, yet He did eat “ 2 order that those who were 
with Him might not think wrongly of Him, as some afterwards 
did, who supposed that He appeared in docetic shape.” In 
other words, in this very passage Clement asserts his belief 
in our Lord’s true Humanity. 

On the relations of early Church History to the question of 
the Roman Primacy, Mr. Kelly only follows a beaten track in 
discussing it in the most summary manner with a few off-hand 
assertions and an entire omission of all that has been argued on 
the other side. Still, as the book is intended for the use of 
clerical students, one would have expected a little more. We 
at all events should not care to bring up our candidates for the 
priesthood in entire ignorance of what is argued against their 
position. The following are illustrations of what we refer to. 
The Clementine Recognitions are still quoted as though they 
offered an entire explanation of the belief in a Petrine 
Episcopate at Rome; there is not a hint that Dr. Rivington has 
exploded the theory, and that Mr. Puller has practically 
abandoned it. A few words from the famous passage from 
St. Irenzeus is quoted, with the familiar assertion that “it 
attributes the pre-eminence of the Roman Church to her central 
position only, and not to her historical descent or authority ;” 
but the immediate context which has been shown to be incon- 
sistent with such an interpretation is left unquoted. “ Ultra- 
montane controversialists,” we are told, “have maintained that 
St. Peter presided over the Council, and imposed upon it his 
own decision. The account in Acts, however, makes it clear 
that while St. Peter drafts the decision, the actual pronounce- 
ment is made by James.” But apart from this 2pse dixit no hint 
is given of the grounds on which “ Ultramontanes ” rest their 
contention, or of the fact that St. John Chrysostom is on their 
side. Pope St. Stephen is held up to reprobation as “a not 
very noble character,” jealous of the respect in which St.Cyprian 
was held in the Church, and anxious only to assert the import- 
ance of his position. But the young readers are not warned 
that we have no statement from St. Stephen’s side, or any 
sufficient details by which to check the biassed and passionate 
accounts of two Bishops, who, however otherwise holy, were 
saved by the action of St. Stephen from committing the Church 
to a very serious doctrinal error. 
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3.—SPIRITUAL LIFE AND PRAYER.! 


The Spiritual Life and Prayer is a translation from the 
French of a work written originally for the use of Benedictine 
nuns of a particular monastery. It was not then intended for 
wide circulation, but later, in deference to wishes expressed 
by Mgr. Haffner, Bishop of Mayence, it was published in the 
form of a German translation. Cardinal Manning seems also 
to have asked for an English translation, to which he purposed 
to write a preface. Since then it has, as we learn from the 
preface, been somewhat revised and methodized, and as such 
is now brought out by the Art and Book Company. Bishop 
Haffner, in a preface to the German edition, called it the 
teaching of Dom Gueranger systematized, and the description 
is appropriate. The aim of the work is to afford some principles 
of guidance to those anxious to deepen their spiritual life; and 
has chapters on the nature of the spiritual life,on union with 
God by grace; on prayer, vocal and mental ; and on the Divine 
Office and Liturgy; on interior trials which attend the soul 
in the different stages of its advance towards an intimate union 
with God. If we wished to indicate its characteristic note by way 
of contrast to several books which occur at once to the mind 
as written for the same object, we might perhaps set it down as 
consisting of a certain indefiniteness of statement and a certain 
promiscuousness in its selection of topics. That, however, is 
probably intended. As the author says, more than once, spiritual 
progress is attainable not through multiplicity of ideas—or, may 
we add, searching analysis of ideas—but by the labour of prayer 
and spiritual endeavour. A few striking points, if attention 
is concentrated on them, and they are presented in terms 
calculated to touch and stir the heart, are all that is required, 
and what is most suitable. It is on these lines that the book 
is composed, and with success. It is full of unction and tender 
appeals to the affections. 


4.—TITUS OATES AND HIS VICTIMS.” 


Father Spillmann has added to his sketch of Catholic 
martyrdoms under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, an account of 


' The Spiritual Life and Prayer, according to Holy Scripture and Monastic 
Zradition. Translated from the French by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. Art and 
Book Company. 

* Die Blutzeugen aus den Tagen der Titus Oates-Verschwirung (1678—1681) : 
Ein Vertrag sur Kirchengeschichte Englands im 17 Jahrhundert. Von Joseph 
Spillmann, S.J. Freiburg : Herder, 1901. 
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the strange episode in English history, when a great nation, 
proud, above all things, of its sober common sense, went mad 
with terror under the influence of the most clumsy, incoherent, 
and contradictory story ever told by a patent impostor,—so as to 
shed innocent blood wholesale, and turn its courts of justice 
into mere passages to the scaffold. There is probably no work, 
even in our own language, from which so complete an idea of 
this dismal tragedy may be gained, so far at least as its results 
for Catholics are concerned. Our author has made himself well 
acquainted with the sources of the history, and at the same 
time never lets us forget, as too many writers do, the moral of 
the whole, that in regard of Catholics alone could so much 
absurdity be believed by otherwise sensible men, or so much 
injustice be practised without offending the conscience of the 
nation. 

Though in his choice of authorities Father Spillmann usually 
exhibits the discrimination of a practised historian, we think 
that not all the modern writers whom he cites add weight to his 
statements. We also remark that the inscrutable mysteries of 
English titles have involved him in certain inaccuracies, to which 
Englishmen never grow wholly callous. Thus he turns the 
Earl of Clarendon into a Duke, and Sir John Southcote into 
Lord John, which form of name should of itself suggest doubts 
and references. What is of greater moment, we regret that he 
has not dwelt more at length on the trial of Oates under 
James II., when so much light was thrown on the evidence for 
and against his victims previously offered, and upon the iniqui- 
tous methods then employed to sustain his credit. It also looks 
like a sign of weakness to omit mention of the fact that the 
later trial was presided over by Judge Jeffreys. Is not this, it 
will be asked, quite sufficient to damn the whole process? And 
has not Macaulay selected the conduct of the presiding judge 
on this occasion as an instance of violence and brutality 
unusual even in those bad times? To possible objections of 
this nature all proper weight should be given, and in this case 
very little investigation is required to show that it amounts to 
exceedingly little. From the official record of the trial, to which 
Father Spillmann refers, it is clear that, whatever Macaulay 
may say, Jeffreys treated Oates with wonderful forbearance, 
considering the outrageous behaviour of the latter, and gave 
him every possible indulgence. Certainly, Jeffreys appears in 
this matter as an angel of light when compared with 
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Sir William Scroggs on the trial of the innocent men whose 
lives Oates swore away. Yet of Scroggs, Macaulay says. 
nothing at all. 

Father Spillmann’s former work extended only to the year 
1583. The opening paragraph of the Preface to that now before 
us may not improbably be construed to mean that the martyrs 
of the Popish Plot complete the tale of those who died for the 
ancient Faith under the penal laws. Of course, this is not what 
he means, and we trust that at some future day he will round 
off his work with an account of the glorious champions who 
suffered between 1583 and 1678, and thus enhance the debt 
which English Catholics owe him for his learned and sym- 
pathetic treatment of a subject so dear to them. 

We cannot conclude without a word of praise for the 
admirable form in which the book appears. 





5.-—TRACTATUS DE GRATIA DIVINA.! 


As there is no indication that the present volume comes 
direct from a theological cathedra, we may hazard the statement 
that it is the outcome of a labour of love. On this account alone 
it deserves welcome. For, although it traverses ground familiar 
to all who have gone through a course of Catholic theology, 
we ought in these times of self-sufficiency to be grateful for 
anything which will keep in our mind our Divine Master’s 
words: IWathout Me ye can do nothing. If there is a truth which 
needs proclaiming, in season and out of season, in an age which 
argues the progress of morality from that of material prosperity, 
and which,.while too timid or too careless to deny point-blank 
the future world, glosses over its spiritual apathy by saying: 
Take care of this life,and the next will take care of itself, as if 
earthly happiness were a direct means to eternal glory—if, we 
say, there is a truth which needs proclaiming, it is certainly 
the necessity of Divine grace. If Father Schiffini, then, were 
only one out of many unison voices heralding this truth, we 
should nevertheless have reason to be thankful to him. 

But he is more than this. We must confess—and students 
of his philosophical cursus will, we think, not disapprove—to 
a prejudice in his favour, as of one who has eminently succeeded 
in expressing St. Thomas’s solid teaching with an unusual 
combination of terseness and clearness. He has realized, more 


1 Tractatus de Gratia Divina. Auctore P. Sancto Schiffini, S.J, Herder, 1901. 
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vividly than many another author, the importance for a writer 
to be quite clear himself, and to strive might and main to make 
it clear to his readers what he is talking about. In the present 
work, he remarks, feelingly : 

Although the distinction between formal and material object is 
in every thinker’s mouth, yet (as de Lossada observed) it is, along with 
its subdistinctions, so variously stated by writers of any given school, 
that you will hardly find two in complete accord on the subject. It is 
wonderful how St. Thomas’s doctrine, clear enough in itself, has become 
involved in the treatises of succeeding theologians.' 


Hence we find here, as in the author's other works, the matter 
accurately marked out, the terminology clearly explained, the 
status questionis carefully determined, and his proofs, objections, 
and solutions stated with logical precision. We might wander 
far afield before finding a more satisfactory explanation, in the 
same compass, of what Catholic theologians understand by the 
supernatural order, than we have in the first ten pages of this 
book. The same may be said of the meaning of the several 
qualifications of the word “grace” in common use, exterior and 
interior, habitual and actual, sufficient and efficacious, and so 
forth ;? of the necessity of special grace for special ends, especially 
for final perseverance; of the effects of sanctifying grace, 
where, however, we should have liked a fuller exposition 
of the participation in the Divine nature ; of the gifts and fruits 
of the Holy Ghost ;* of St. Augustine’s delectatio victrix# 

We have indicated but a few topics, mostly those on which 
we think preachers would do well to insist. In Father Schiffini’s 
short paragraphs even a hard-worked priest with little leisure 
will experience no great difficulty in seizing the salient ideas 
and their logical order. We would most heartily recommend 
Father Schiffini’s 7vactatus de Gratia Divina to fill any gap 
that may exist on the shelves of a presbytery library. 


6.—CORAM SANCTISSIMO.°® 


Mother Mary Loyola needs no introduction to attract us to 
a new book from her pen, but it is a distinct addition to it to 
have Father Thurston’s historical outline of the growth of the 


+ BP. 326, * Pp. 11—24 and 347—357, «ce. 
> Pp. 337, seq. * Pp. 418, seq. 
5 Coram Sanctissimo. By Mother Mary Loyola. Edited by Father Thurston, S.J. 
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devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. As the name indicates, 
this little book is intended for those visiting the Blessed 
Sacrament. The aids are mostly not prayers, but thoughts 
calculated to set the stream of prayerful affections flowing, and 
the authoress knows how to select the kind of thoughts which will 
appeal to our modern and theorizing hearts. Interspersed with 
the prose are some verses which, as the Preface tells us, she 
hesitated to insert. The reader will be glad she overcame her 
reluctance. Some of them are really choice, for instance, that 
entitled “ I have somewhat to say to thee,” which if space allowed 
one would like to quote. 


7.—PASSION SONNETS AND OTHER VERSES.! 

These religious verses, sonnets and other, ought not to be 
criticized merely as poetry, since, like Keble’s effort, their aim is 
devotional. Still, not only is the rhyme and versification easy 
and correct in the main, but now and then there is a charm that 
derives not simply from the spirit of devotional tenderness, but 
from true poetic imagination. From a literary point of view a 
somewhat ruthless pruning away of what is colourless and only 
good as a selection of what is better or best, had been an 
advantage. Some of the songs, like “the Rosary for England,” 
have been sung to order, and not “as the linnets sing,” because 
they must. These are the more lifeless. The devotional spirit 
is sane, sober, and tender, and never sinks to sentimentality and 
silliness, and no doubt the ‘little volume will find many 
sympathetic readers. 


Literary Record. 


> 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


OUk esteemed contemporary the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review has issued a general Index to the twenty-five volumes 
it has produced since its first appearance in January, 1876. 
How great a boon this must prove, not only to its own sub- 
scribers, but to Catholic readers in general, is sufficiently clear 
from the acknowledged character of the Revzew and the list 


1 Passion Sonnets and other Verses. By R. Metcalfe. Art and Book 
Company, I90I. 
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of distinguished contributors it is able to adduce. Weall know 
to how great an extent the information contained in back 
numbers of magazines is lost for all practical purposes without 
the clue which an Index like this affords, the appearance of 
which renews our long-felt regret that THE MONTH is not in a 
position to treat itself or its readers to a similar luxury. The 
American Catholic Quarterly finds itself obliged, in consequence 
of the cost of production, to charge twenty-five cents for its 
Index, which contains 64 pages. 

The Constitutional Settlement of the Orange River Colony 
and the Transvaal is a tract published in London (Potter 
and Co.), but by a Natal Delegate to the British Parliament, 
Mr. G. A. de Roquefeuil Labistour. His point is that assuming 
the necessity of turning the two colonies into Crown Colonies 
during an intermediate stage, there should be a representative 
element in the Governor’s Council. 

Ungracious as is the task .of condemning the issue of 
a valuable portion of Father Faber’s Blessed Sacrament, we 
must plainly say that Corpus Domint, compiled by J. B. and 
published by Mr. Washbourne, should on no account have 
been allowed to appear in its present form. A loose slip, 
headed “ Errata,” evidently inserted since the little volume was 
bound, bids us “ Read AZeum instead of Meam,on pages 24 to 
43.’ When we find that on the first-named page a section is 
headed in capital letters, “ Hor est emin Corpus Meam,” we 
cannot but feel that this one, if it stood alone, should have 
been expunged at any cost before publication. It is for this 
sort of thing that Catholic literature is discredited amongst 
those who lean towards the doctrine of Salvation by Scholarship 
alone, and will never seek out a kernel, however excellent, 
which is concealed under such a husk. 





Il—MAGAZINES. 
Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


La CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (March 2 and 16.) 
Old Mistakes and New Historians. The Stele in the Forum 
and its Archaic Inscription. The Church and Funeral 
Rites for Non-Catholics. The New Index of Forbidden 
Books. Obligatory Voting at Elections. The Labour 
Question and the last Encyclical. The Restoration of 
Churches. The Discoveries at Sta. Maria Antiqua. 
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Les ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (March 5 and 20). 

The Teaching Congregations in Syria. H. Prélot. A Poet 
Philosopher: Vigny. G. Longhaye. The Congregations 
and the Concordat. P. Dudon. A Native Christian Army 
in China. A. Wetterwald. Bonald as depicted in his 
Unpublished Correspondence. H. Chérot. Alcoholism 
and the French Chamber. H. Martin. The Property of 
the Congregations. HY. Prélot. The Alleged Decree 
of Innocent XI. against Probabilism. /. Brucker. Notre 
Dame de Lourdes. /. MW. Cros. 

DER KATHOLIK. (March.) 

A Look before and after. The International Catholic Scientific 
Congress at Munich. H. Kzin. The Origin, Antiquity, 
and Development of the Mass of the Presanctified. 
Razble. Peter Paludanus and Indulgences. Dr. N. Paulus. 
Reviews, &c. 

L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (March 15.) 

The Papal Encyclical on Christian Democracy. J. B. de Rossi, 
the prince of Archzologists. /. Tzxerout. The Woman 
in Grey. Abbé Delfour. The Angelus. P. Ragey. The 
Legend of the Wood of the Cross. L.de Combes. Recent 
Books on Holy Scripture. £. Jacguzer. Reviews, &c. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. (March.) 

Belgium and its International Obligations from a military point 
of view. A. Delbeke. Belgians in Russia. &. Harmant. 
Social Work in Liege. dA. Dessart. Queen Victoria. 
A. Charlot. Reviews, &c. 

THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. (March.) 

Lord Russell of Killowen, Memories and Letters. Watthew 
Russell, SJ. Wore Canonice de Passione. H. 7. Henry. 
Sacramenta moribundis collata diverse _ religionis. 
A. Lehmkuhl, SJ. Luke Delmege. By the Author 
of My New Curate. Christian Asceticism and Common 
Sense. H. Lucas, S.J. Analecta. Conferences, &c. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (March 14.) ° 
Moses and Peter (a Study in Archeology). C. A. Kuneller. The 
Church of Christ, and the Church according to Harnack 
C. Pesch. The Mechanical Theory of Instinct. £. Was- 
mann. The Mosaics in the Chapel of Charlemagne, at 
Aix la Chapelle. S. Beztsse?. The German Battle Song of 
St. Michael. G. 17. Drewes. Reviews, &c. 





